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RUSSIA VERSUS EUROPE. 


Tue great semi-Oriental power which occupies one-ninth of the 
land surface of the globe, has been again making a disturbance 
in European politics. The results of the Crimean war of 1854 
had almost put her outside of the European system, destroying 
her prestige, crippling her military power, and teaching her the 
sharp and wholesome lessons which are the best and the most 
unpleasant results of adversity. She went into that struggle with 
all confidence; she had been for fifty years as head of the Holy 
Alliance, the Dictator of Europe, the oppressor of all struggling 
nationalities, the meddlesome enemy of liberal principles in every 
corner of the continent. Her material resources dazzled men’s 
imaginations by their vast extent; what her armies wanted in 
discipline and intelligence was (it was supposed) more than made 
up in their vast numbers and their blind and unquestioning obe- 
dience. She came out of the war with a public confession of her 
defeat and humiliation, buying off the armies of the Allies by 
signing away her rights to send her navies into the Black Sea, 
and by promising to keep her hands off Turkey. For years after 
her defeat she turned away from Europe, and was busied with the 
Far East. Her armies gained more territory for her, and military 
skill for themselves in Turkestan ; by a combination of chicanery 
and bullying she has extended her possessions across the Amoor, 
and down to near China. At home she has abolished serfdom, 
granted a very moderate freedom to the Press, reformed the 
Judiciary and the Church, and built railroads, besides making 
some slow progress in manufactures. She has set herself to the 
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Russification of all her multifarious possessions, 7. e., to the assim- 
ilation of them all to the type and standard of the Slaves of 
Moscow, and to exciting a Pan-Slavonic spirit among the people 
of that race who lie beyond her own frontier. Save in the diplo- 
matic discussions which were provoked by the last Polish Insur- 
rection, and which threatened to involve her in a war with France, 
she has only appeared in European Congresses and Conferences, 
without taking any active part in public European politics. 

It is a great opportunity that has recalled her to her old sphere 
of operations. Of the seven nations who signed the Paris treaty 
in 1856, two are engaged in a great war, and the foremost enemy 
of Russia has been sorely worsted and is fighting hard to secure 
her own territorial integrity. The victor is believed to be warmly 
friendly to the Czar; England is absorbed in the solution of 
questions of home policy, and the influence of Peace men of the 
Manchester School is powerful in Cabinet and Parliament; Aus- 
tria is cementing the bonds of her reconstructed Empire, and 
struggles hard to keep from sinking deeper in the slough of debt ; 
Spain and Italy have each business of importance to attend to at 
home. It is in this favorable conjuncture of European affairs that 
the head of the house of Romanoff announces that he cannot regard 
the part of the Paris treaty which forbade any nation to send its 
fleets to the Black Sea or to establish naval arsenals upon its 
shores, as any longer binding on himself or the Sultan. 

The announcement has convulsed Europe, calling forth the 
decided protests of nations and publicists against it as a mischiev- 
ous precedent which annihilates all international law, sweeping 
away the growth of centuries of civilized progress in that direction, 
and remanding Europe back to the anarchy which prevailed when 
the Goths and Vandals were pouring down upon the ruins of the 
Roman Empire. Three nations, at least, stand pledged to punish 
the first overt act in violation of the Treaty, and the first Russian 
man-of-war that appears in the Black Sea will give the signal for 
the renewal of the hostilities which closed in 1856. 

The American people, as well by their distance from Europe as 
by their traditions of policy, are debarred from taking any active 
part in the quarrel. But thought and sympathy know no “ Mon- 
roe doctrine ;” the people will certainly have and express their 
opinion about it, as freely and as adequately as their European 
neighbors expressed theirs in regard to the American civil war. 
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There exists in the present case great temptations to form very 
hasty and unjust judgments, especially as our own moral respon- 
sibility in the matter of international opinions and sympathies is 
very inadequately realized, however ready we may be (with 
Senator Sumner) to insist upon that of our neighbors. England 
has not been the most complaisant of friends to her former 
colonies, while Russia has been warm in the expression of 
sympathy in the times of American distress and difficulty. To 
many minds these circumstances will seem reason enough for 
taking the part of the latter, while to others, they will seem 
rather reasons for conscientiously guarding against any hasty 
assumptions in her favor. Neutrals are necessarily in a judicial 
position as regards such a quarrel, and any just judge will look 
on his personal regard for one of the parties, or his dislike of 
either, as a reason for the greatest caution in coming to a 
decision. 

For the question involved in the present dispute is one of 
principle, and one which has the closest bearing upon America 
herself. At this present time the United States is urging a claim 
against Great Britain for a violation of the known principles of 
international law. She claims that sundry rules and principles 
laid down in the writings of publicists of acknowledged authority, 
or agreed to in international conference, are as binding upon the 
nations as is the municipal law of each land upon its own sub- 
jects and inhabitants—that they are capable of being enforced 
by recognized penalties and compensations which may be enacted 
without an actual or threatened recurrence to arms. In recog- 
nition of the existence of this. system the American people 
maintain friendly relations with foreign powers, paying consider- 
able, though inadequate, salaries to ministers and consuls who 
reside abroad as national representatives. Not a few Americans, 
in common with many of the wisest and best of foreign nations, 
regard this system as one which is as yet by no means developed 
to its utmost capacity, and look forward to a time when it will 
be as gross an anachronism to decide national, as it has long been 
to decide individual rights by force of arms. 

But the Czar puts his autocratic veto upon all this. Treaties 
are to bind nations, he tells us, just as long as they are conve- 
nient, and frankly announces that treaties which are to bind 
Russia must be convenient. He does not ask the revision of the 
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treaty by the seven Powers who signed it; he does not even 
demand its revision by them, with the alternative of war. He 
simply “ advertises himself out of his obligations.” To be sure, 
Russia, by signing the Treaty, bought the withdrawal of the 
Allies from the Crimea and the reéstablishment of peace when she 
herself was on the verge of political, military and financial ruin, 
and the proud old Nicholas had died of a broken heart. Had 
she refused the neutralization of the Black Sea, England would 
have refused her signature of the treaty. Is Alexander’s present 
conduct one whit more justifiable than if he had then signed with 
the mental reservation that he would only observe it as long as 
he was compelled to, and were now only announcing that reser- 
vation ? 

For be it noted that he now recalls a valuable consideration as 
regards both England and Turkey. Constantinople is a great 
point in Eastern politics; it is the prize for which Russia longs, 
and which England is pledged to keep out of Russian hands.* 
By land it is nearly unassailable. A long march must be under- 
taken through a hostile country, in the face of the really brave 
Turkish army, and with Austria threatening the Russian right 
flank. Before that march could be completed, the Western powers 
could come to the rescue. But the Turkish fleet could offer no 
efficient resistance to a Russian fleet on the Black Sea, the naval 
wing of the Turkish service being always weaker than that of 
Russia, because requiring more and better departmental manage- 
ment than the army. Ina week Russia would hold the Golden 
Horn, and put the Sultan between two fires by inciting a rebellion 





* The picture of Constantinople, by Alison, is no exaggeration: 
“Placed midway between Europe and Asia, it is at once the natural 
emporium where the productions of the East and West find their obvious 
point of contact, and the midway station where the internal water com- 
munication of Europe, Asia and Africa find their common centre; while 
the waves of the Mediterranean and the Agean bring to its harbor the 
whole production of Egypt, Lybia, Italy and Spain, the waters of the 
Danube, the Dniester and the Volga waft to the same favored spot the 
agricultural riches of Hungary, Germany, the Ukraine and Russia. The 
caravans of the desert, the rich loads of the camel and dromedary, meet 
within its walls; the ample sails and boundless riches of European com- 
merce—even the distant pendants of America and the New World—hasten 
to its quays to convey the best productions of the Old and the New Hemi- 
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among the Christian Slavonians of the Northern Provinces. This 
view of the case alone reconciled English statesmen to the hasty 
peace of 1856, when the bulk of the nation were furious at both 
the poor management and the sudden conclusion of the war. 

This, however, is not the main point of the case made out by 
England, Austria and Turkey in the present instance. Austria, 
especially, lays no stress upon the character of the clause of which 
the Czar complains. On the contrary her Premier Von Beust 
proposed, in 1867, to have the treaty revised, with a view to the 
excision of this very clause; but she prefers a war that she can 
ill afford rather than assent to the Czar’s excision of it. She takes 
issue in common with England, simply on the principle of inter- 
national law, that treaties which have not been annulled by lapse 
of time, change of circumstances or the consent of the contracting 
parties, are binding upon those who have signed them, whether 
they like them or not. In the fourteen years which have passed 
since the treaty was signed, no essential change has taken place 
in the mutual relations of the Turkish and Russian empires, or 
of either of them to the rest of Europe. Whether it be right or 
wrong that Russian men-of-war should have no access to the 
Black Sea, they cannot lawfully return to it without consent of 
the majority of the Treaty Powers. If they do return, in violation 
of the treaty, then not only is there just cause for war, but good 
faith with Turkey demands its immediate inception. 

The Czar’s view would turn all the treaties in the world into so 
much waste paper. Their special provisions, even, with regard to 





sphere. An incomparable harbor where a three-decker can, without dan- 
ger, touch the quay, and from the yard-arms of which a bold assailant 
may almost leap on the walls, affords, within a deep bay, several miles in 
length, ample room for all the fleets in the universe to lie in safety. A 
broad inland sea, inclosed within impregnable gates, gives its navy the 
extraordinary advantage of a safe place for pacific exercise and prepa- 
ration ; narrow and winding straits on either side of fifteen or twenty 
miles in length, crowned by heights forming natural castles, render it im- 
pregnable to all but land forces, It is the only capital in the world, 
perhaps, which can never decline so long as the human race endures, or 
the present wants of mankind continue; for the more that the West 
increases in population and splendor, the greater will be the traffic which 
must pass through its gates in conveying to the inhabitants of its empires 
the rich products of the Eastern Sun.” 
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their own duration, could be annihilated by a stroke of the pen. 
He agrees—let us suppose—to abide by a given arrangement with 
some other power until either he or the other power agree toits being 
cancelled, after first giving a year’s notice to that effect. Sud- 
denly “he advertises himself out of his obligations” by announcing 
that he has cancelled the clause requiring a year’s notice, as in- 
convenient to Russia, and itsurely cannot be more sacred than 
any other. Let this become the avowed maxim of the Russian 
government, and all diplomatic intercourse with that power be- 
comes impossible. Her course of policy becomes as uncertain as 
April weather. As well make treaties with the clouds as with 
the Romanoffs. The head of one of the most staid and respect- 
able courts in Europe becomes the political Peter Schlemil, the 
man without a shadow—a place long occupied by the exile of 
Hohenlohe. 

And yet a class of doctrinaires, who aspire to the name of pub- 
licist, come forward in England herself to justify the Czar’s course, 
and are reéchoedin America. They want the freest of Free Trade 
in treaties. They virtually deny the binding force of public law 
and morality ; the real validity of public covenants. John Bright 
in 1856 told the Allies that they could not take the Czar to a Police 
Court and bind him over to keep the peace. John Stuart Mill 
says that no nation need be expected to observe any treaty which 
it thinks unjust and oppressive, any longer than it is compelled 
to; that when it repudiates it the other signatories have no just, 
honorable or constraining cause of war. The historian Froude 
reéchoes these views and urges that the whole question is but a 
formal one; that the Allies would probably reconsider the objec- 
tionable clauses of the treaty, and that a “fault of manner” on 
the part of Gortschakoff is a poor ground of war. The question 
is mainly a formal one, though (as shown above) not exelusively 
so. But it is a question of form more important if possible than 
any question that could be raised in regard to the matter of the 
treaty. It was on a purely formal issue that General Jackson 
threatened to hang the South Carolina nullifiers in 1832; he was 
quite prepared to advocate the repeal of the high Tariff, of which 
they complained, but he would rather have involved the Union in 
civil war and bloodshed, than see the obnoxious law rescinded in 
any unconstitutional way. Americans mostly regard him as quite 
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right in insisting on the formal question in this instance, in the 
defence of the municipal law. Are they ready to say that inter- 
national laws and contracts are not as binding as are those of a 
municipal kind. If they are, then let them make no demands of 
any foreign power which do not come under two heads: (1.) Those 
that are perfectly agreeable and pleasant to all parties; or (2.) 
those that they are prepared to enforce by immediate appeal to 
arms. If public law has no binding force, then they can only 
appeal to their pleasure or their fears. The Alabama claims 
certainly do not come under the first head ; in the present posture 
of the national finances they can hardly be counted as under the 
second. 

Take another case, a little farther away from home. The French 
people are fighting to-day with a desperate courage which has won 
the respect of Prussia’s warmest partizans, because they think that 
they cannot honorably accede to the terms of peace offered by 
Bismarck. They offer all the compensation demanded and more ; 
they will give up even their navy; they will raze fortresses and 
give pledges; but they will not cede Alsace and Lorraine. If the 
Czar be right they are not brave men fighting to the last in defence 
of what it involves the national honor to keep; they are a great 
company of unmitigated fools, trying to gain in hopeless war what 
they might secure much more easily. Let them make peace to- 
morrow and accept the boundary line as drawn by Prussia; let 
the next ten or fourteen years be spent in recruiting their really 
vast national resources; and then let them politely inform Europe 
that France can no longer hold herself bound by the treaty of 
1871. She will then resume the struggle on very different terms 
from those in which she now abandons it. The Administration, 
and the Treasury, will not be then exhausted and beggared by 
imperial extravagance and corruption; her best armies will not 
be captive in Germany ; the Alsacians, irritated and exasperated 
by ten years of Prussian bureaucracy will welcome them with open 
arms; they will have learnt by the experience of 1870 that no 
accumulation of fortresses can make a country impregnable to a 
modern army. Do we not respect France the more that she feels 
the dishonor and the immorality of such a policy, and fights on 
to the bitter death rather than adopt it? shall we either respect 
or sympathize with Russia for openly avowing it? 
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We are told, indeed, that this is not the first treaty made in the 
hour of weakness and broken with returning strength; nay, that 
the violation of treaties has been the rule, their observance the 
exception. The first statement is true, whatever its weight; the 
second is a cynical falsehood quite worthy of Voltaire its author. 
Many even of the apparent violations of treaties have been only 
apparent; the engagements themselves having been abrogated— 
as provided for by public law—by lapse of time, change of circum- 
stances or the consent of all parties. The reéchoers of the Voltair- 
ian sneer in England have been challenged to point to a similar 
case in the present century of European history, and have only 
been able to urge that the accession of Napoleon III to the throne 
of France was a violation of the treaty of Vienna, (1815.) But in 
fact that event took place with the full consent of all the signatory 
powers, all hastening to recognize him as the only ruler who could 
in some measure restore peace to distracted France. 

If Voltaire and these new Voltairians be right and public law 
be a mere etiquette, then the duty of the American people is clear. 
They can ill afford to spend money in keeping ambassadors abroad 
for mere appearance sake. A few consuls in European sea-ports 
and a large fleet of men-of-war in European waters, is what the case 
really calls for. But then, of course, the national pledges made 
to individual foreigners need not be any more binding than those 
that we have made to nations. We can easily notify the bankers 
of Frankfort and London that the little pledges made to them in an 
hour of amiable weakness in the form of United States bonds are 
such as we “cannot consider as any longer binding on us” notwith- 
standing any little consideration received from them. Should any 
complaints be made abroad, we have Bright, Mill and Froude for 
our English advocates, who will refute our slanderous opponents, 
and will remind our creditors that it is much more usual to repu- 
diate debts than to pay them, and that a great nation cannot be 
expected to honor its own promises to pay any longer than it 
deems that course convenient. This “new (Romanoff) way to 
pay old debts” gets us out of a host of perplexities at once. It 
is worthy of the autocrat only in the sublimity of its immorality 
and of its insolence. 

“ Well, but,” it may be answered, “however strong the case 
against Russia may be on technical points, it is not strong in any 
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other direction. Russia is the protector of Christian interests in 
the East against the Mussulmanic despotism of the Sultan. She is 
a young and vigorous, liberal and progressive power, which has 
been brought into an ‘irrepressible conflict’ with the effete Empire 
of the Turk. She represents the form of faith professed by the 
great majority of the Sultan’s European subjects; her people are 
of the same race with them ; these desire nothing better than union 
to the great Slavonic people who hold by the Holy Orthodox 
Church. The recent policy and progress of Russia gives us assur- 
ance that Turkey in Europe would be well and wisely governed 
under the Czar, while it is certainly ruled neither well nor wisely 
under the Sultan. England is only promoting her own selfish 
interests in her hostility to Russia; she is holding fast to her 
Indian Empire, and to the shortest route to the East. Were it 
otherwise Russia might seize Constantinople to-morrow, without 
any opposition from the Western powers.” 

All these statements have a measure of truth in them, but none 
of them adequately represent the facts of the case. The fanciful 
rose-colored pictures of Russian policy and progress which are 
generally accepted in this country are gross exaggerations based 
on very slender facts. Russia is not stronger—as compared with 
the rest of Europe—than in 1854-6, but far weaker. The last ten 
years have not been years of popular progress and enlightenment, 
but rather the reverse. Some improvements have been made in 
the national administration; a judiciary so corrupt and subser- 
vient that even its Imperial owners could no longer tolerate its 
existence and its scandals, has been swept away, and another of 
more independence and honesty has taken its place; the courts of 
law have been brought under better rules of procedure; the serf- 
dom of the peasantry has been abolished and courts of arbitration 
for each village appointed to arrange between them and the land- 
owners in regard to leases of land ; ukases have been promulgated 
which abolished the hereditary character of the most ignorant and 
despised priesthood in Europe, and which are expected to raise its 
social and educational standards. But be it noted that all these 
things have been done for the people, not by them. Russia has 
no legislature, and no great party which demands the existence 
of any such body. The Nationalist party, which is now dominant, 
scouts the idea of a constitutional government as utterly foreign 
and un-Russian. The ukase is the only form of law ; the imperial 
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will the only standard of duty. The liberal and reforming move- 
ment to which—fifteen or twenty years ago—many friends of 
Russia looked with hope and expectation, has utterly died out. 
It was buried in the grave of Alexander Hertzen, and the last 
reverberations of his Kolokol were its funeral knell. Since the 
Crimean war the native nobility, the only large class possessed of 
culture and independence, has been totally deprived of political 
power, by a coalition of the Emperor and the Communistic Nation- 
alists. The ideal Russia of this last party “ consists of a uniform 
atomic population, without organization or differentiation, ruled 
by an absolute autocrat.” The press of this very party have 
again and again suffered from the restrictions imposed upon 
freedom of discussion ; we trust they have taken punishment and 
prohibition lovingly as from the sovereign whom they have exalted 
into a temporal God. They can ill afford fines, in view of the 
limits of their circulation, as only a small proportion of the people 
can read. Russia has no national school system, nor any adequate 
substitute for it, although grand things have been repeatedly 
promised in this direction. She has no liberty of conscience, for 
dissenters are laid under heavy burdens and restraints. This 
combination of popular ignorance and religious oppression has 
caused the growth of a huge harvest of superstitions and fanatical 
sects, whose horrors and monstrosities of belief and practice 
exceed any thing in the annals of human folly and cruelty. The 
Czar is Pope in the Church and despot in the State, the supreme 
dispenser of all blessings and benefits; nor are there any signs 
of any change for the better. What shall we say of this state of 
things? Shall we help by our sympathies to hand over more 
millions of people and a still greater proportion of the earth’s 
surface to this beneficent rule, instead of gradually raising them 
to virtual self-government, as has been done or is doing with the 
Sultan’s European subjects? Count Montalembert used to bitterly 
complain of the English eulogists of Napoleon III, who were 
dazzled by the superficial splendors and efficiencies of the Second 
Empire, and indulged in laudation of a state of affairs in France, 
which they would not have endured in England for a single day. 
How many American citizens and organs of opinion have nothing 
but honeyed words of praise for the Russian style and policy 
of government, which they would not endure in America for an 
hour! 
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Even the few brighter facts are subject to grave deductions. 
On American principles any progress which is really and perma- 
nently to benefit the people, must proceed from the people them- 
selves—must be the expression of their intelligence and desire 
for social and political elevation. Russian reforms are thoroughly 
devoid of this popular character; they do not even aim at the 
production of any state of things essentially different from the 
present autocracy. 

The great reform in Russia which occupies the largest share of 
the public attention is the abolition of the serfdom which for 
nearly two centuries has weighed down the agricultural class, by 
far the largest in Russia. Bad as it was in itself, it did Russia 
one great service,—it gave the people fixed homes and rooted out 
the vagabond habits which had come down from the days when 
the Slaves were nomade tribes. But there still survives one custom 
which has come down from those earlier times, the ownership or 
lease of land in common by the whole commune or village. The 
Government seem to have had some purpose of abolishing this 
together with serfdom in 1862, and establishing individual pro- 
prietorship, but the dominant political party urged its retention 
as the peculiarly Russian idea or “formula of civilization.” 
The land held by the village is liable in common for all govern- 
ment claims and dues, and an industrious or thrifty farmer may 
be required to pay the taxes or other dues of the drunkard or the 
spendthrift. Ifa peasant wanders away from home to push his 
fortune and comes back a dissipated and disappointed sot} he has 
still an inalienable claim upon his commune for a share in the land. 
This is subject to periodical redistribution by the whole body or 
its governors, and no peasant has any security, if he spend time 
and care in the improvement of his allotment, that it will not be 
taken from him at the next distribution. In this state of things 
agriculture can only exist in its rudest and least remunerative 
form, and, as the idle, the lazy and the drunken have manifestly 
the best of it, the downward path of unthrift, dissipation and 
wretchedness is trodden by all but a few. Impartial German 
observers tell us that in the eight years which have followed 
emancipation, the moral and economic deterioration of the people 
has been both great and constant. It must have been so, since 
the lower motive to industry and exertion furnished by the over- 
sight of the master has been taken away, without being replaced 
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(as among our Freedmen) by the higher motives of thrift and 
ambition. The Slave is naturally indisposed to active exertion ; 
has none of the Anglo-Saxon’s passion for work ; no laborer has 
more need of powerful motives to spur him on to effort. Com- 
munism has pulled all motives up by the root. <A partial relief 
for this state of things is furnished by the growth of manufactures 
in the towns and cities, under the protection of a High Tariff, but 
the harmony of social interests requires the growth of agriculture 
and manufactures together. While communism cramps the one, 
even a tariff will hardly effectually stimulate the other. And if 
the communist principle has not yet been extended to manufac- 
tures and commerce, no one can say how long they will enjoy this 
exemption. The principle is held by the Nationalist party, not 
as a wise expedient to prevent monopoly in land, but as “the 
Russian formula of civilization,” according to which the whole 
Empire is to be organized. , 

The ukase of emancipation did not interfere in any way with 
vested rights in land, that being still held by the former proprie- 
tors of the serfs. Before emancipation two-thirds were cultivated 
by compulsory labor for the benefit of the lord of the manor, and 
one-third was allotted to the serfs to be cultivated for their own 
support. The question at once arises which part of the land, how 
much and on what terms, shall the serfs get. To meet this diffi- 
culty courts of arbitration were appointed to settle all ditliculties 
by the close of the present year. The Empire has been shaken 
by the dissensions and disorders attendant upon these decisions 
ever since, and even now the work is any thing but ended. The 
same state of affairs may be expected to continue for years to 
come. 

The social failure of communism has not convinced the Nation- 
alists. “It is Russian, and therefore it must be right. It is not 
the very ideal which the most advanced Western thinkers regard 
as the highest possible organization of society, and for which the 
working classes of Western Europe are ready, if need be, to over- 
turn the existing governments. Let Russia proclaim it boldly as 
her social formula, and these great dissatisfied hosts and their 
leaders will become her allies in any aggressive movement. Has 
not Cavour said that Europe has more to fear from Russian com- 
munism than Russian arms? Who will not fear when the two 
unite? Europe has seen the Celto-Latin race dominant and over- 
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thrown. To-day the Germanic race holds the place, but to-morrow 
the time of the Slaves will come, and of their empire there shall 
be no end, for they are the youngest, the most vigorous and the 
last of the three great races of Europe.” These opinions may 
seem wild dreams, but they are the sincere and openly avowed 
convictions which the dominant Nationalist party of Russia hold 
with a fanatical fervor. And the Nationalists are not dominant in 
the sense of being the majority of the nation; rather they are the 
nation itself. In their view Russia is training for a great conflict 
of ideas and of physical force. 

We are so accustomed to reckon on a vigorous and consistent 
administration as one of the few compensating advantages of a 
despotic government, that the reader may possibly regard the 
fancies and plots of these social and political theorists as things of 
no practical moment, in estimating the general tendencies of Rus- 
sian policy. Such is not the case; the last fourteen years of the 
political and home administration in Russia have left a record of 
demagogism, fickleness, and unprincipled finesse, which would be 
disgraceful to the executive of a South American Republic. 
Europe has long looked on in amazement at a policy to which she 
had no key; which she only now begins to understand. She has 
seen the Imperial Government throw itself into the arms of one 
knot of demagogues and doctrinaires after another, as each group 
succeeded in firing the national ambition and rousing the popular 
hatreds. The'Crimean war was not closed, when the Czar made 
common cause with the enemies of that aristocracy, in reliance 
upon whose aid the war was begun. The growth of a secret and 
utterly negative political and religious sect, who aimed only at the 
destruction of every existing institution, was secretly connived at 
in order to justify the overthrow of the old Russian or aristocratic 
party, and establish an atomic equality of every subject under the 
despotism of the throne. When the leaders of the Polish insur- 
rection appealed to the socialists of Russia, the Czar became a 
socialist, and swept away a vast aggregate of vested proprietary 
rights in Poland, in order to secure the adherence of the mob. 
The Pan-Slavic theorists had their brief hour of triumph, and held 
their great conference and exposition at the Russian capital, dele- 
gates being present from Bohemia and other Slavonic people under 
Austrian as well as Turkish rule. The Nationalists are the last 
Imperial favorites, and (unless their views as a party change 
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greatly) will probably secure the longest tenure of influence, so 
thoroughly do their leading ideas coincide with the main purpose 
of the Imperial policy, viz. : the welding of the whole nation into 
a great homogeneous mass, red hot with hatred for all foreign in- 
fluences, utterly subservient to the autocrat’s will, and fierce for 
a renewal of the struggle which closed in 1856. The Czarowitch 
is even more thoroughly in harmony with the Nationalists than is 
his father, but they have no cause to complain of Alexander. 
Their spirit and influence are clearly seen in the coarse brutality 
and oppression which has again won for foolish Poland the sym- 
pathies of the world ; in the oppressive measures of terrorism and 
Russification pursued in the Ukraine and Lithuania, and espe- 
cially in the audacious attempts to crush out the German Protes- 
tantism and civilization, and the aristocratic constitution of the 
Baltic Provinces. 

The name “ Nationalist ” has a certain charm in political circles, 
from its association with that “doctrine of nationalities ” which 
Europe owes either to Cavour or Napoleon III. It implies in 
civilized lands a high and generous respect for the rights of neigh- 
bors, demanding in return a respect for our own. It implants a 
sentiment of honor and a principle of law which will yet give a new 
sacredness to boundary lines, and stay the hand of the aggressor, 
by securing to each people the right to grow and develop in ac- 
cordance with its own hereditary principles, and within its own 
providential limits. But Russian Nationalism has nothing but the 
name in common with the Nationalism of Cavour; it has not that 
honest respect for neighboring rights, for the national freedom and 
integrity of other peoples, which makes the latter a noble and 
worthy principle of public policy. It is aggressive and insolent 
in the highest degree ; hence its hearty and undisguised support 
of arbitrary power. If the nation is to become an entrenched 
camp, pitched against all others, its head must rule by martial 
law. The party accepts the absolute executive as the best guar- 
antee that Russia will not only break loose from the ideas of the 
West, but will force, first the agglomerate of heterogeneous nation- 
alities which gather under the Imperial rule, and then the whole 
continent to accept the ideas and “ formulas of civilization,” which 
emanate from Moscow, as the norm and type of their political and 
social existence. It is not enough for the Nationalists to extend 
the national area, until it embraces the whole Slavonic race in 
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Europe, as the old Panslavists wished ; it is not enough to de- 
mand, with the old Orthodox party, that it absorb the entire 
empire of the Mussulman, and reach from the frosts of the White 
Sea to the heat of the Persian Gulf. The new party have an 
imagination and an ambition as grand as that of Alexander. The 
son of Philip made Greek culture coterminous with the area of 
civilization ; nothing less will they accept as the sphere of Rus- 
sian ideas and Muscovite rule. The lessons of 1854-6 seem to 
have been utterly wasted, or, at least, to have taught them the 
necessity of choosing a convenient season for the renewal of the 
struggle. The first move has been made in the hour of France’s 
extremity, and at a time of year when the frosts of the North and 
storms of the South close Russia’s waters against that English 
fleet which is still without a European rival in point of strength 
and efficiency. 

A wise abstinence from overt acts in violation of the treaty, 
and a favorable consideration of Russia’s demands in the coming 
conference, may avert the struggle for a time, but cannot per- 
manently prevent the irrepressible conflict between civilization and 
Muscovitism. Should the struggle be delayed for another de- 
cade, or longer, the enemies of Russia will probably be still 
stronger than at present. The Germanic and the Slavonic races, 
the second and third waves of Indo-Germanic immigration into 
Europe overlap each other along their whole frontier, from the 
Gulf of Finland to the Adriatic. In the South the Germans of 
Austria rule some dozen of small Slavonic people, besides the 
Croats and Bohemians; in the North nearly the whole Russian 
shore of the Baltic is covered by German colonists, who, in the 
course of five centuries, have imparted their own culture and civili- 
zation tothe subject aborigines. The first fact explains the de- 
cided antagonism of the Austro-Hungarian empire to the new 
Russian policy, which is still largely Pan-Slavonic in its purposes. 
The second fact is of still greater moment since United Germany 
has become the great power in the centre of the Continent, and 
her sovereign the acknowledged protector of the whole Teutonic 
race. While Russian “ Nationalism” demands the complete 
Russification of the Baltic provinces, the true nationalism of 
Germany will not allow their ears to be closed to the cries of her 
oppressed children at her very doors. For a while, and by the 
management of Gortschakoff and Bismarck, these two powers 
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may codperate; but a deeper antagonism will yet array them 
against each other in a conflict more disastrous to Russia’s 
ambitious projects than was the Crimean war of 1854-6. 

JouHN DYER. 








THE TOILETTE OF CONSTANCE, 


(From the French of Casimir de la Vigne.) 


[“‘ Adieu bal, plaisir, amour, 
On disait pauvre Constance ; 
Et on dansait jusqu’au jour 
Chez l’Ambassadeur de France.” 


Yes, that is the fact of it. Right or wrong, the poet does not 
say. What you may think about it, he does not know. He has 
nothing to do with that. There lie the ashes of the dead girl. 
There they danced till the morning, at the Ambassador’s of 
France. Make what you will of it * * * * The girl speaks as 
simple prose as may be; there is not a word she would not have 
actually used as she was dressing. The poet stands by, impas- 
sive as a statue, recording her words just as they come. At last 
the doom seizes her, and in the very presence of death, for an 
instant only, his own emotions conquer him. He records no 
longer the facts only, but the facts as they seem to him. ‘The fire 
gnaws with voluptuousness—without pity. It is soon past. The 
fate is fixed forever, and he retires into his pale and crystalline 
atmosphere of truth. He closes all with the calm veracity : 
“ They said, ‘ Poor Constance.’ ”—RvskIN. ] 


Quick, Anna, quick! the mirror bring— 
Make haste! the hours advance; 

This night my laugh must gaily ring 

At the Embassy of France. 


These ribbons; are they too dull to wear? 
Last eve’s—how time doth all efface! 
How from the net that holds my hair 
The tassels blue fall back with grace! 
Higher, lower—dost understand ? 
How on my brow the sapphires glare !— 
You hurt me with your awkward hand— 
Well done! I love thee! I am fair. 
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He who in vain I would forget 
(Anna, my robe}) will be there, I hope: 
Dolt! thou hast not my necklace yet; 
Those are gold beads, blest by the Pope— 
There! and if he my hand should press? 
To think of it my breath doth bate; 
To Pére Anselmo I’ll confess— 
I scarcely dare the truth relate. 


Quick! at the glass a moment more 
I linger—’tis the parting glance. 
Oh, how they all will me adore 
At the Embassy of France! 


Near the fire she herself admired. 
God! on her robe a spark doth fly. 
Run! when by hope she’s thus inspired, 
To lose all thus, and thus to die! 
The horrible flame with greed devours 
Her arms, her neck, and soon destroys 
Her fondest hopes of happy hours— 
Her eighteen years and dream of joys. 


Farewell ball and love and pleasure: 
They only sighed forth, Poor Constance ! 
And e’en till day they trod the measure 
At the Embassy of France. 
G. D. B. 








GERMAN NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 


THE growing interest taken in the German language and liter- 
ature inspires the book-loving part of the community with a 
desire to know something about the number and quality of 
German novels. The publication, in an English dress, of Muhl- 
bach’s historiettes, as well as of romances by various other 
authors, while it adds to the list of books at his command, 
still leaves the American reader, who is unacquainted with 
German, completely in the dark about all other writers. It is 
hardly within our limits to give an exact history of the rise and 
progress of German fiction. One thing, however, is very certain, 
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that Germany is far behind England in this department of 
literature, as well indeed she may be, for it is not too much to 
say, that the English fiction of our day is unprecedented for 
excellence in the history of the world. In the case of the master- 
pieces of this branch of the penman’s art, it combines the human 
interest of an admirable and well-developed plot, with faithful 
portraiture of character, philosophical reflections on men and 
things and varied excellence of style. In fact, novels are now 
what plays were in Shakespeare’s time, and as the splendid genius 
which characterized the age of Queen Elizabeth was largely 
expended on the drama, so the talent of the English writers of 
our day is to a great extent devoted to producing works of 
fiction. The cause in either case is the same—it suits the taste 
of the century; in other words, it pays better than any other 
kind of writing. Scott and Thackeray, Cooper and Dickens, 
with a host of lesser lights, are familiar to the German reading 
population in translations; on the other hand, we have little of 
theirs, and that we have so little is of itself a pretty good proof 
that there is little to get. It is not easy to ascertain or to show why 
German novels are so very inferior to English. The superiority 
of English novels is a fact well established and generally ad- 
mitted, yet little attempt has been made to account for it. The 
perfect art that has been attained by the great masters of the 
craft, has furnished a standard that seems wanting elsewhere. 
The thorough satisfaction of each class with its position in 
English social life, makes it easy to get types and characters 
easily recognized. In Germany, however, the heroes of their 
novels seem to be lay figures, on which no amount of labor or fine 
dressing can cast a lifelike look. Humor and wit in German 
life are not uncommon, but in German novels they are beyond 
measure dreary and forced. 

The charming domestic stories, which are so varied and so new 
in our literature, seem never to have gained a foothold in 
Germany, although every traveller in that country knows with 
what a halo the reverence and devotion of families to home and 
its ties, clothes their simple domestic life as with a beauty almost 
unknown elsewhere. When Scott was enchanting the world with 
his novels, Germany had to endure the weak love tales of Lafon- 
taine and Kotzebue, which gave way in their turn to the senti- 
mental fairy stories of La Motte Fouqué—some of them still 
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familiar both in German and English, but not of any importance 
as types of German novels. After them came a series of well- 
written historical romances. Vandervelde still holds his own, and 
even Rellstab is occasionally read—the former for his account 
of the Peasants’ War and the Thirty Years’ War; the latter for 
his pictures of life during Napoleon’s campaigns. The modern 
novelists are often headed in all descriptive lists by Gutzhow, 
who wrote novels in nine and ten volumes apiece, as, for instance, 
“Der Ritter von Geist ;”’ but his time has gone, he is no longer read. 
Perhaps the leading novel writer for a few years was Gustav 
Freytag, whose “Soll und Haben” was translated under the 
title of “ Debit and Credit.” It was, however, quite impossible 
to interest English readers in a tale which aimed at making people 
in middle life the heroes of a story. The conclusion so painfully 
arrived at by the German process was a foregone result with us, 
and it was not necessary to take three volumes to prove that 
merchants and farmers can love as well as noblemen. Freytag’s 
last novel, “ Der Verlorne Handschrift,””—The Lost Manuscript,— 
was much more natural and agreeable in tone, but too little dis- 
tinctive to sustain his reputation. His historical sketches have 
been honored with translation, but not with much notice. Next, 
to Auerbach, was an easy transition for our translators. The 
latter is a very voluminous and popular author. His earlier 
novels belong to the “ Tendenz” school—that is, they aim at 
preaching philosophy, inculcating doctrine, teaching history, and, 
of course, the more they succeed in this, the less are they 
“novels.” In this spirit Auerbach wrete his “ Spinoza,” “ Kauf- 
man und Dichter”—the latter an account of Mendelssohn—and 
other novels ; but this style he soon abandoned for an easy, simple 
story telling, and his tales of the Black Forest—* Schwarzwiilder- 
dorfgeschichten ”—and others of the same kind, gained great and 
deserved popularity. Some of them—not the best, however— 
have been translated—* Bar/fiisale,” for instance—but they are not 
calculated to give an adequate idea of his power. The number of 
lesser authors is almost beyond counting, and yet the prodigious 
industry of German writers seems never to sate the growing 
voracity of German readers. “ Auf der Hohe,” of Auerbach, is 
an account of court life in Bavaria, and in choosing this kind of 
material for his story, the people’s novelist has lost his best hold 
on his subject and on his readers. It is utterly impossible for us 
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to imagine an English novelist deliberately setting to the task of 
proving that kings and queens can fall in love, and that the object 
of such admiration can resist the Jovian glances. Better than 
such anonymous histories are the well-described historical 
romances of Keenig, “ Die Clubbisten von Mainz ;” of Brachvogel, 
** Beaumarchais ;” of Miicke, “ Toussaint 1’ Ouverture.” Of the 
novel, as we understand it, with its fair proportion of love and 
incident, Spielhagen’s are perhaps the best examples. 

The tendency to extreme length is one of the commonest faults 
of German novelists, who thus punish their readers. Spielhagen 
wrote “ Problematische Naturen,” in three volumes, and con- 
tinued the story at the same length in“ Durch Nacht zum Licht.” 
The absence of purely imaginative fiction is badly atoned for by 
novels growing out of particular events, such as with us are 
matters of history only. Jeremias Gotthelf, whose real name was 
Bizius, was for thirty years the chronicler of contemporary history 
in Switzerland. His descriptions of Swiss “ Volksleben,” rough 
and natural, are in curious contrast with the softened pictures, by 
Auerbach, of peasant life in Baden, just over the border. The 
novels of Paul Heyse are of two very dissimilar classes; his 
tender little love stories are about to be translated, but some of 
his political novels, such as ‘“ Herz and Welt,” are in the old 
German style. An old major has an adopted and an own 
daughter; on his death, the latter goes into a convent of noble 
ladies, is properly educated and suitably married ; but the other, 
thrown on her own resources, becomes a circus rider, captivates a 
nobleman, and makes of him a useful man, in contrast to the idle 
lives of the others. In the same strain are the stories of Wacken- 
heasen, who lives in New York in the summer, writing novels of 
German life, and goes to Berlin in the winter, to enlighten the 
world there in regard to our American habits. Fanny Sewald is 
a clever novel writer, whose first essay, ‘* Diogena,” was a capital 
hit at the Countess Hahn-Hahn’s extravagances, both in life and 
literature. Ail her works are clear, distinct in tone and color, 
free from exaggeration, and written with a determined purpose to 
effect good in the form best calculated to reach her readers, with- 
out forcing on them peculiar views of life and its duties. 

The success of Muhlbach’s novels in this country, has not so 
much surprised, as it has shocked those who were acquainted 
with her works; at home they belong (as the “ Nation ” truthfully 
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said,) to the school of Sylvanus Cobb and to the circulating 
library. Her first novels were her best, and what merit they had 
belongs to Theodore Miindt, the husband of Mrs. Miihlbach— 
himself a clever, industrious, conscientious writer, who furnished 
plot and material, and then carefully revised and examined the 
facts and dates of “ Joseph the Second” and its immediate suc- 
cessors. Indeed, popular rumors in Berlin say that the wife 
wrote the love passages in the husband’s rather cold novels, but 
his stronger pen guided her weak and somewhat prurient fancy. 
The notion that her later novels supply history, is as far-fetched 
as is the supposition that her writings give any idea of the charac- 
teristics of modern German novels. 

Otto Roguette is one of the pleasantest novelists of the day. 
His best story is “ Die Schlangenkoniginn,” a history of adven- 
tures on an island in the Spree, about fifty miles from Berlin, a 
morass where all intercourse is by water, and where he weaves 
with simple material, a tender romance of peasant life and love. 
One of his most elaborate and least successful efforts is “* Hein- 
rich Falk,” a Tendenz Roman; intended to enforce the lesson of 
universal education as the great leveller of social distinctions. 

One of the sweetest and simplest love stories is “ Elizabeth,” 
by Maria Mathusius, which might pass here for a religious novel, 
although it is free from any sectarian tendency. A young girl of 
simple habits, goes to a ball against her mether’s wish, and falls 
in love unconsciously with an officer. She confesses her love in 
very innocence, and they are married in the first burst of their 
courtship ; the result is that they find themselves utterly unfitted 
for each other, and lead a wretched cat and dog life, which is 
changed only for a state of silent hostility. For months they do 
not speak to each other; his manly, honest nature and her child- 
like simplicity are utterly irreconcilable, until at last a violent 
fit of jealousy opens her eyes and they begin again to love 
as of old. 

Another novel of real merit is “ Die Leute aus dem Walde,” 
by Raabe, the Germanized name of Corvinus. The story is 
odd enough to be worth the telling. Three old friends go into a 
forest to live together—a noble woman with two men of humble 
birth but great distinction, the one an astronomer, the other a 
“ Polizeibeamter ;” together they adopt and educate a boy who 
falls into their hands. The story of their teaching and preach- 
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ing is charmingly done, and the boy’s success in life is their 
reward. 

Hermann Grimm, the author of the life of Michael Angelo, 
the editor of the leading journal of the Fine Arts in Berlin, the 
best «esthetical critic of the day in Germany, the son of one and 
nephew of the other of the “ Brothers Grimm,” and by all these 
claims, worthy of a full, fair hearing, has just written a novel, 
“ Uniiberwindliche Mdachte ’’—* Invincible Powers ”’—published by 
Hertz, in Berlin. It is in three volumes of three, four and five 
hundred pages each. Two continents are required to unfold the 
story, and after all, the story is (as usual in German Tendenz 
Romanen) only the medium for airing historical, philosophical, 
social and sesthetical theories. 

The plot is something like this: Mrs. Forster and her daughter 
Emmy, are Americans travelling in Europe. The father was a 
German, married to a lady of an old family in New York; he 
and the only son are dead—the latter killed in the War of the 
Rebellion, fighting in the Union army. Travelling in Italy, they 
meet a young German, known to them only as “ Count Arthur.” 
He and the daughter fall in love at once. They meet again by 
accident, in the Opera House at Berlin, and the acquaintance is 
at once renewed. Count Arthur brings his friend Dr. Erwin to 
see them; he is a nobleman, too, but he had laid aside his rank, 
when he was obliged to earn his living, and by the successful 
practice of medicine made himself respected and respectable. 
Count Arthur, his old school-friend, is the son of a nobleman of great 
political importance and great wealth apparently, but on his 
sudden death, it was found that he left his estate so deeply in- 
debted, that the son was obliged to sacrifice every thing. Cut off 
by his voluntary surrender of all his means of livelihood, Count 
Arthur gives up his commission in the army, his position in so- 
ciety, his family, and living in the meanest way, nurses his family 
pride and his necessities, until his head is almost turned by the 
solitude in which he has buried himself, and by the impatience 
with which he endures his self-imposed idleness. Desponding, hy- 
pochondriac, hopeless, fast losing all proper ambition, he is saved 
for a time from the natural results of such a disturbed and un- 
natural life, by the renewed acquaintance of the Forsters, and the 
pleasant circle which they draw around them in their winter stay 
at Berlin. A sculptor with whom Miss Emmy studies art, a 
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Professor of History with whom she learns German literature, 
a bright, clever, music teacher with whom she practices singing— 
(the wonderful quality of the American voice is mentioned)— 
these with an old retired officer, a lover of art, and other less im- 
portant persons make up the home circle, and with them Count 
Arthur is bright, cheerful and winsome. With Dr. Erwin or by 
himself, he is morose and irritable. 

To be in love with an American is a shock to his weak vacilla- 
ting will and in conflict with his family pride, so that he and Miss 
Emmy spend the winter at cross purposes, and find themselves 
as far apart at the end as ever, in spite of their acknowledged 
affection. 

Their love making, however, ends abruptly. Mrs. Forster re- 
members a bit of old family history which makes Count Arthur an 
impossible son-in-law. She does not tell him or her daughter of 
it, but by the convenient medium of Dr. Erwin, the reader finds 
it out. Her husband in his youth was tutor to Count Arthur’s 
mother. When they were still both young and unmarried, they 
fell in love; after a little she married Count Arthur’s father, a 
man much older and much less lovable than Forster; when her 
old lover comes to see her, after her marriage, the husband sus- 
pects the worst, but allows himself to be put off with a story that 
the tutor is a lover of his wife’s foster sister and waiting-maid, 
in whose room he is concealed. The wife by her silence, gives 
her assent to the truth of this wicked calumny, and thus brings 
down on her son’s head the vengeance of his future mother-in- 
law. While Mrs. Forster has been fitting the pieces for this little 
game of cross purposes, her daughter finds Count Arthur’s love 
so galling, irksome and fitful, that she gladly joins in her mother’s 
determination to go home. 

On the night before they leave, Erwin accompanies her to Count 
Arthur’s house that she may bid him good-bye—for he had been 
in the “dumps” for some days ;—unluckily, while they are wait- 
ing, Arthur comes in hurriedly, and catching sight of Erwin only, 
before the latter can stop him, tells the story of his adventures 
on that day with a Baron of his acquaintance who had adopted a 
rich Jewess, so that the latter might get position, and the former 
a livelihood. The Baron had congratulated Count Arthur on the 
rumor in polite society that he was about to marry a rich Ameri- 
ean Jewess. This is the last drop-in Arthur’s cup, and all uncon- 
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scious of her presence, he pours out his wrath at such unequal 
marriages, and drives Emmy and Erwin out of his house, and 
then chokes with rage and indignation at his own passionate folly. 

The Forsters start by the midnight train, and just at the last 
minute, Arthur takes a seat near them. A violent snow storm 
stops their progress and they are obliged to take refuge in a 
country village. Fortunately this accident brings to their help 
an old friend and neighbor from New York, Mr. Smith. His well- 
directed activity makes even Arthur useful, and together they 
spend the night as pleasantly as possible. The next day brings 
them all to their steamer, and the voyage is rather a dull affair, 
considering that during all this time neither Arthur nor Miss 
Emmy speak to each other, although by means of nods and 
glances, they carry on conversations longer and wiser than even 
Lord Burleigh’s,—and the translation is just about as clear. 

Count Arthur finally rebuffs Mr. Smith’s friendly offers at the 
wharf in New York, and lands there a stranger in a strange land. 
He takes up his quarters at the Astor House, gives a very fair 
account of New York, goes through its various sights, and is 
“ cone through” by, a clever scamp; reduced to absolute destitu- 
tion, he appeals for help to the Prussian consul and is rebuffed. 
Mad with hunger and despair, he wanders out to Mrs. Forster’s 
house, on the Hudson near the city, and calls on that lady, who 
snubs him very sharply. He gets out the best way he can, faints 
on the road-side, is found there by Mr. Smith, who lives in the next 
place, is carried by him into his house, where he nurses and cares 
for Count Arthur, who recovers, and remains to talk over with Mr. 
Smith, in long speeches on both sides, all the questions that are 
of interest to Germans and Americans as to emigration. Mr. 
Smith is a pretty fair Germanized specimen of an American; he 
has made money enough to retire from “active” business, but he 
is incessantly occupied in forwarding schemes and speculations 
which look to a money profit and to a public benefit ; he lives 
near the city to do his work there, and near the country to enjoy 
its leisure and its luxuries. 

Arthur proves his gratitude by a speech in support of Smith’s 
views at a meeting to consider the emigration question, and makes 
a sensation by it; even the Tribune prints it. 

Mr. Smith has been casting about for work for Arthur, and one 
fine day takes him up the Hudson to Piermont, then over the Erie 
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Railroad to a point where they find themselves in the wilderness ; 
here Smith and some others own a tract of timber land, which 
Arthur is shown over ; in the course of his rambles he comes across 
a sort of modern hermit, who talks a great deal, but like a great 
many other persons in the novel, has nothing whatever to do with 
the story, except to be a friend of Miss Emmy Forster’s, whose 
mother has a house near at hand; of course she and Arthur meet 
again, and this settles his taste for wood-life. The hermit is said 
to be a portrait of Emerson, whose life has already been taken by 
Grimm in a volume of very clever essays. 

Count Arthur learns the art of chopping, and enough of Ameri- 
can trees to talk of their kinds and value, as well as the simple(?) 
rules of measuring, logging, cutting and shipping. All this, how- 
ever, is slight labor for him, because he was used to forest life 
in Germany, and the transition to that of the backwoods of 
America is not a difficult one. He gladly and gratefully ac- 
cepts Mr. Smith’s offer to become the manager, and leaves for 
New York to make his final arrangements. On the way, Mr. 
Smith examines him in woodcraft, and to relieve the exercises, 
tells the story of his own German descent. This is a finishing 
stroke to Count Arthur’s troubles, and comes with all the greater 
force, as his last interview with Miss Emmy, and his first prospect 
of earning his own livelihood, has just begun to make a man of him. 
Smith tells Arthur that he is the son of the waiting woman who 
was ruined by the silent assent of Arthur’s mother, to the slander 
that was told to save her: that his mother married and came to 
America, leaving to him the legacy of knowing that Count 
Arthur’s father was not the Count, his mother’s husband, but her 
old lover, Mrs. Forster’s husband. This he tells Arthur, without 
knowing or identifying him or any of the others as acquaintances. 

The shock to Arthur is a terrible one; he becomes desperately 
ill; Smith’s tender nursing saves his life, but wrecked and wretched, 
he gets well only to look on all his plans and hopes as blasted, 
and he makes the best and quickest return to Berlin. There he 
lives on the old terms with Erwin, nursing his new misery as care- 
fully as he had cultivated his old misfortunes, but thanks to his 
American experience, he finds some relief in work, and gives an 
account of his life and of the country. Just as he begins to get 
back into his proper place in society, and to gain a new position 
for himself in literature, the war between Austria and Prussia 
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breaks out. Count Arthur joins his old regiment, distinguishes 
himself in action, and is desperately wounded in the last battle 
at Sadowa. He is carried off to a field hospital, where he is well 
cared for, and in order to improve his acquaintance with the men 
about him, conceals his rank, military and civil. Two great ladies 
of the neighborhood, a countess and her grand-daughter, are busy 
nursing the soldiers, and finally discover in Count Arthur the 
son of an old friend of the elder lady. He is taken to their castle, 
and a very curious picture is given of the old medizval life there. 
The old lady is of importance by her age and rank, the younger 
by her wealth and beauty. For her education, there are brought 
together some very clever men, an erratic painter, an unsuccess- 
ful philosopher, an architect and a musician. After their pupil 
is grown to woman’s estate, they still cling together under the 
protection of the family, and divide their time in making it famous 
and in seeking a husband for the young countess, that it may be 
perpetuated. Arthur allows himself to be selected for this pur- 
pose, and is almost in love with the young lady, when a direct 
proposal from the grandmother recalls the shameful doubt of his 
birth, and he flies from the temptation. Returned to Berlin, he 
finds his old friends, the Forsters and Erwin, who had been look- 
ing for him in Bohemia all in vain, and of course ends by becom- 
ing engaged to Miss Emmy. 

Mrs. Forster buys back his old family estate just outside the 
city, and in spite of the warnings of Erwin, tells Arthur the real 
truth as to his birth. He too has been carefully studying his old 
family papers, and finds the truth, discovering at the same time 
that an illegitimate brother is living. He determines to find him, 
and to send him to America, to follow the career which he had 
meant to make for himself there. 

The brother lives on the old estate, and there Arthur makes 
his acquaintance; the poor fellow had persuaded himself that he 
was its legitimate owner and heir to the family honors, and 
Arthur has great difficulty in saving his life in a fearful encounter 
with his half-mad half-brother. On the night before his wedding 
day, he rides out to the old homestead, mects his brother, and is 
killed by him, just as Emmy and Erwin come up to take him home. 

This ends the story proper; from that time poor Emmy’s life 
is spent in waiting for her release; she is taken to Montreme, 
and there nearly all the persons of the story are brought together. 
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Mr. Smith brings there his new wife, a young Russian Princess ; 
Erwin, and all the Berlin friends are in attendance, and some of 
the old Countess’ household are there too. Emmy dies, and her 
mother goes back to America. 

The moral of the story is, that rank and titles do more harm 
than good, but so long as they do exist, people that have them 
ought to stay at home and make them useful. 

The labor spent on the book is something prodigious; the 
sketches of American life are remarkably good, although there 
is a little too much of that Japanese fidelity which shows that 
they are copies at second hand. The great fault of the book is 
that it has material enough for half a dozen ordinary novels. 
This conglomeration of independent stories, which in no way 
help out the main narrative or develop the characters, makes the 
task of reading laborious and not agreeable. 

The episodes and illustrations in the way of art, philosophy 
and history, are in themselves extremely clever and characteristic 
of the author, but they are not in place. He is one of the fore- 
most men of letters in Germany, as an art critic and historian, as 
a graceful essayist, and as a conscientious master of both English 
and French writings. It is therefore very satisfactory that such 
a man has written of us, of our American life and people, in a fair 
way. Of course, in limiting himself to New York, and to the 
Germans living there, he has saved any great risk of glaring mis- 
takes, and as a mere literary curiosity, the book is successful in 
giving a good notion of that which the author himself has never 
seen. After Laboulaye’s wonderful picture of American life, it 
does not seem to be difficult for a foreigner to talk glibly of it, 
with only such knowledge as he can get from the current books of 
travels and the conversation of intelligent travellers. 

Still it is always a matter of pleasure to find that this country 
is growing into a subject for reasonable romances, and that our 
manner of life and our method of thinking can point a moral and 
adorn a tale. 

The growing interest on both sides of the Ocean, in the litera- 
ture of the foreign country across the water, has of course led 
to a great deal of study in the language in which each writes and 
speak, and now Tauchnitz has undertaken by means of trans- 
lation, to be the interpreter of the books written in one country, 
to the readers in the other. 
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It is in some respects, to be regretted that Grimm’s last novel 
is not likely to receive the final recompense of translation, about 
the highest certificate of merit. This is partly due to its ex- 
treme length, which must tire the patient industry of even 
German readers, and would be altogether fatal to the curiosity of 
our own lovers of novels. The greatest fault, however, is that 
which we have sought to point out, without saying so in so many 
words, 7. e. the involved nature of the story ; its series of interlacing 
stories; not necessarily making part of the narrative proper, nor 
always serving for that dangerous and to a German novelist, 
irresistible temptation, by offering a peg on which to hang a 
discourse on philosophy, art, history, or any other subject toward 
which the author has a tendency, no matter how little it touches 
the business in hand. 

In excellence of style, for clearness of diction, as a capital 
study for readers of German, as a type of good, clear, modern 
German, and as a very curious example of what German scholar- 
ship, industry and talent can produce, Grimm’s “ Invincible 
Powers,” even in the original, is very well worth careful reading. 

J. G. RoSENGARTEN. 








INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL COMPETI- 
TION.* 


(Continued.) 

Sixthly. No nation can long subsist unless its government has 
power to compel the support of its subjects or citizens. A nation 
is not a mere loose aggregation, the obedience of whose integers 
may at their own good will and pleasure be refused, for although 
voluntary choice of the individual citizen or of his ancestors may 
have been the primary cause of his belonging to his actual nation- 
ality and of his subjection to its laws, no fresh exercise of his 
simple volition can now absolve his allegiance, except, the final 
one of expatriation and surrender of nationality. 

Being thus liable to compulsory support of his government, as 
by taxes, military service, jury duties, &c., the citizen has an in- 





* Read before the American Social Science Association, at its ninth 
general meeting, held in the Hall of the University of Pennsylvania, 
October, 1870. 
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defeasible right to be cared for, protected, and defended by his 
government. In other words, the principle of mutuality holds 
between government and citizen as it does in the case of all other 
compacts ; proportionally to the degree in which individual rights 
are yielded up or modified, are governmental obligations towards 
individuals increased. The force and scope of these obligations 
are, with the advance of civilization, generally becoming more 
thoroughly acknowledged. 

Not only must a government at the present day maintain an 
army and navy to prevent or repel invasion, but it must uphold 
internal order, by means of police and courts; must encourage, 
if it does not directly sustain, educational and religious systems ; 
must adopt suitable sanitary measures, and in general do for the 
common benefit all that requires for its performance the collec- 
tive effort of the whole community. 

The question as to the claim of the good citizen for the pro- 
tection of his government is thus obviously a question of kind 
and degree, involving merely his right to that specific sort and 
amount of protection which he may at the moment require; and 
it is obvious again that the duty and no less the interest of the 
government are in this respect so broad, that no limit within its 
powers can be set to either, but the permanent well-being of the 
aggregate mass. 

Of all the duties of a government towards its citizens, that of 
repelling invasions is probably the first and most indispensable. 
It must secure them in the peaceful enjoyment of their homes, and 
in the pursuit, undisturbed by foreign enemies, of the industries 
whereby they live. Doubtless, any country may be temporarily 
invaded, but that government which proves unable to resist such 
intrusions, gives place inevitably to another which, it is hoped, 
may do better. Finally, if a nation yields to reiterated invasions, 
they take the character of occupation, and the nation itself suc- 
cumbs—perishes as a nation—becoming incorporated with the 
conqueror, or entering by fragments into other organizations. 

In the present day, however, a most insidious and destructive 
form of invasion is practised, whereby not the foreign enemy in 
propria persona comes to kill and destroy, but the products of 
his labor, put into such a form as to draw away from the native 
that demand for his products, and that nutriment those products 
should earn for him, upon which his existence and that of his 
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family depend. The foreign legions are trained to attack by mis- 
siles launched from their far-distant mines, mills, and factories, 
and their attack has often devastated homes and districts, and 
broken up industries as effectually as if the conquest had been 
effected by warlike weapons. 

Against such invasions a government which expects to survive 
is surely bound to afford due protection to those diligent and 
skilful citizens, its artisans and industrial producers, who are the 
right arm of its strength. The objection that this argument 
does not apply to the great class of agriculturists is unsound ; for 
the farmer cannot eat all his corn and turnips, and he must have 
cloth and tools. He needs prosperous artisans by his side to 
consume the one and furnish the other, in default of which his 
crops must rot or be sold abroad for a trifle, and his wants, other 
than for food, must remain unsatisfied or be supplied by foreigners 
at a cost in the end ruinous. The farmer’s products are in many 
cases directly protected from the indirect invasions I have named, 
but even were this not so, he is protected when the miner and 
manufacturer are protected. 

Here I might with propriety, if space permitted, offer proof 
that suitable protective tariff laws are no burden upon any part 
of the community, but operate to the benefit of consumers, by 
ultimately cheapening as well as multiplying products; but this 
has been so frequently demonstrated, that another repetition may 
well be dispensed with. The following quotation from a leading 
English sociologist may, however, be introduced as showing that, 
besides the direct benefit to the general public from having the 
public expenses defrayed in whole or in part by taxes upon for- 
eigners, and besides the cheapening through domestic competi- 
tion of the article subjected to import duty, another public bene- 
fit, in his opinion, ensues from tariffs by reason of the curious 
indirect result that foreigners are thereby obliged to pay more 
for the article exported in payment. 

J. Stuart Mill says (Principles of Political Economy, p. 405): 

“It may be laid down as a principle that a tax on imported 
commodities almost always falls in part on the foreign consumers 
of the commodities exchanged for them, and that this is a mode 
in which a nation may appropriate to itself, at the expense of 
foreigners, a larger share than would otherwise belong to it of 
the increase in the general productiveness of the labor and capi- 
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tal of the world which results from the interchange of commodi- 
ties among nations.” 

Upon the question that the import duty exacted upon foreign 
goods is paid not by the consumer but by the foreign producer, 
it may suffice to observe that the London Economist, a free-trade 
journal of high rank, in commenting upon the alterations in the 
treaty between China and England lately negotiated by Sir 
Rutherfurd Alcock, objected strenuously to the increased duty 
upon opium, which was one of those alterations. That increase, 
the Economist declared, would stimulate the cultivation of opium 
in China, and would oblige the English opium growers of India 
to meet the increased domestic supply in China by a reduction in 
price corresponding with the increase of duty. 

The organs of the French industrial classes, such as the Moni- 
teur Industriel, state their claim for protection against foreign 
trade invasion very moderately and logically, when they demand 
as they do, that upon all products of foreign labor which com- 
pete with their own, import duty shall be levied equivalent to the 
total of taxes and imposts of all kinds which the French laborer 
or artisan is required to pay to his government while engaged in 
the production of similar commodities. This claim limited as it 
is to the demand that their government shall not discriminate 
against them by exonerating their competitors from burdens 
which it imposes upon themselves, evidently does not cover the 
extent to which a citizen may in case of need rightfully expect 
industrial protection, though it might in most cases and in most 
countries suffice. 

Among the cases where the claim to a higher degree of protec- 
tion is valid, may be named: 1. When a desirable industry is to 
be transplanted and naturalized, involving unusual outlay and 
risk to the adventurer; 2. When the scale of wages is higher in 
the country under consideration than in its rival. 

The first of these cases must of course often occur in this age 
of intense mental activity and achievement of material advances. 
Melchior Gioja, who has been called the colossus of political 
economy in Italy, says: 

“The influence of government is useful * * * in the concession 
of public aid by money or credit, to enterprising and capable 
men introducing new branches of industry, either with or with- 
out interest, or upon long terms of payment.” 
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A doctrine which goes far beyond mere protection by tariff 
laws. 

J. Stuart Mill says: 

“The superiority of one country over another in a branch of 
production often arises from having begun it sooner. There may 
be no inherent advantage or disadvantage on either side, but only 
a present superiority of skill and experience. A country which 
has this skill and experience to acquire, may, in other respects, 
be better adapted to the production than those earlier in the field ; 
and beside, it is a just remark, that nothing has a greater tendency 
to produce improvement in any branch of production than its 
trial under a new set of conditions. But it cannot be expected 
that individuals at their own cost should introduce a new manu- 
facture, and bear the burthens of carrying it on until the pro- 
ducers have been educated up to the line of those with whom 
the processes have become traditional. A protective duty, con- 
tinued a reasonable time, will sometimes be the least inconvenient 
mode in which a country can tax itself for the support of an ex- 
periment.” 

The second case must also very frequently exist, for, how can 
it be expected that a day’s labor will command the same reward 
in all parts of the world (whether payable in gold or wheat or 
cloth) without regard to the density of the population, the 
abundance of the medium of payment, or other varying vircum- 
stances ? Either then the nation which is so circumstanced as to 
pay high wages to its laboring people must protect their wages 
by acommensurate tariff upon foreign products competing with 
theirs, or it must reduce its wages to the level of its lowest com- 
petitor, which is not always either expedient or practicable, or it 
must consent to be debarred from engaging in many of the most 
necessary occupations, which is absurd. 

A terse saying of M. Thiers well expresses the true principle: 
“ Among the most sacred rights is that of the labor of a country 
to its own markets.” 

Seventhly. Transportation of materials or of commodities is 
one of the most universal and onerous tasks of society, and one 
that constantly engages the best efforts of ingenious men in at- 
tempts to facilitate it, to lighten its cost, and when possible, to 
avoid it. 

The latter is frequently impossible, since when one locality 
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possesses one requisite material for a needful product, while a 
second and third possess the others, as when the ore, the lime- 
stone, and the coal needed for making iron are found in different 
spots, those separated materials must be brought together or the 
desired product cannot be made. Or again, when a commodity 
exists or grows abundantly in one region, while its consumers 
unavoidably inhabit others, as is the case with coffee and many 
tropical products, it must be transported or fail of its market. 

With many varieties of transported commodities, however, 
the case is altogether different, and notably when food and raw 
materials for manufacture are carried away from a country well 
adapted for manufacturing, to another possessing no greater 
natural advantages, where they are consumed and worked up into 
goods, which goods are then carried back to the original locality 
for a market. 

Some temporary cause, such as lack of apparatus or skill in 
that original region, may justify for a time the enormous loss by 
such duplicated transportation, but as a permanence it is thor- 
oughly wasteful and vicious, and cannot, even though dignified 
by the name of free trade, long endure where human reason is 
allowed to prevail. 

Of this nature, however, is a large part of all the vast carriage 
to and fro along the parallels of latitude, particularly that across 
the Atlantic Ocean. Of the contrary or unavoidable character is 
the chief part of the trafiic which follows the meridians. 

As an individual instance of the wasteful sort of transporta- 
tion may be mentioned the case of a Wisconsin farmer who, in 
the year 1865, bought in Philadelphia a fine overcoat of French 
cloth for $100, and on paying for it remarked that this coat cost 
him just 1,000 bushels of corn, since he had lately sold that 
quantity at home for ten cents per bushel. Now the expenditure 
of natural forces and of human labor in producing the overcoat 
ten or twenty fold, and if the two articles had been produced 
side by side, 50 or 100 bushels of corn would have paid for the 
coat; but as it was, excepting some profit of middlemen, all the 
remaining 900 or 950 bushels of corn were lost in the mere trans- 
portation of corn from Wisconsin to France, and of a coat from 
France to Philadelphia, and were lost by the farmer; for he who 
seeks a market must bear all the cost of carriage thither, and he 
who wants goods must pay for their carriage also. 
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Of this unreasonable and unstable nature is a large part of Eng- 
land’s great traffic. She holds producer and consumer artificially 
asunder, inserting between them her credits and her factories, and 
imposes upon the nations who deal with her the cost of maintain- 
ing her enormous fleets of merchant-men and war vessels, her 
swarms of merchants, bankers, middlemen, and agents, and her 
multitudes of luxurious idlers. 

The simple device which one people after another are learning 
—to bring consumer and producer into contiguity, and to cause 
the societary circulation to complete its circuit so far as possible 
within their own limits—lops off great masses of useless toil, 
strengthens one after another of the populations who determine to 
retain their own energies and vital fluids within themselves, but 
deprives England at the same time of one after another of her com- 
mercial vassals. 

As for division of labor among the nations, that can only take 
place by each nation consenting to forego certain of the functions 
necessary to complete existence, and becoming to that extent de- 
pendent upon neighbors or rivals. Passing by the argument for 
political security deducible from this, which has been already con- 
sidered, and regarding only the broad common welfare of the race, 
without reverting to the cost of transportation, we must observe 
that a population dependent upon a single pursuit is exposed to 
ruin when that single resource fails them, as happened in ireland 
and in parts of India upon the failure of their respective crops of 
potatoes and of rice, in the silk region about Coventry when rib- 
bons were no longer fashionable, and in Lancashire during the cot- 
ton famine caused by the Southern rebellion. 

And again, the bodily carrying off from certain spots of the 
masses of food, wool, cotton, &c., which they are made to yield, 
is an absolute robbery and impoverishment of those soils, which 
are thus deprived of the animal excretions and remains of the con- 
sumers; while, on the other hand, the spots upon which those cur- 
rents of raw material are discharged become so burdened with 
refuse and putrefying matter that their streams and rivers became 
mere channels of filth, and only by conveying at great cost into 
the sea those fertilizing substances which ought to enrich the land 
is human health reasonably well preserved. 

The grasping commercial ambition of certain countries, bent 
upon holding an artificial and precarious supremacy, does indeed 
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demand division of labor among the nations, retention by them- 
selves of the profitable avocations, and endless transportation of 
materials to and manufactures from themselves. The well-being 
of mankind at large does not demand this. 

Eighthly. “Things will adjust themselves properly to each 
other if only let alone ;”’ “ water must be allowed to find its level ;” 
“the laws of nature should not be interfered with.’? Such are some 
of the axioms of that “laissez faire” philosophy whose advocates 
stigmatize self-protection as the “interference theory of govern- 
ment.” 

These be brave words, but what are the facts? They are that 
every thing in the universe, so far as we know it, does incessantly 
act, strive, interfere, and labor to aggrandize and perfect itself; 
not letting alone any thing that it can change. From crystal to 
planet, even inorganic masses draw to themselves whatever they 
can reach and assimilate, and build up themselves in symmetry 
according to the several laws of their own existence; from proto- 
zoon to man every organism cares for itself, and converts all 
around it to its own uses. Coral insects turn sea into land, locusts 
devastate provinces, beavers dam streams and form lakes, thus 
anticipating man in forbidding water to find its level without first 
doing him service. Savage man shapes stones into weapons, makes 
the bark and branches of trees into shelter, boats and implements, 
destroys animals for his food and clothing, forms tribes, wages 
war, and in every way possible to him uses his powers to change 
his surroundings for his benefit. The shepherd selects certain 
animals which he multiplies by myriads, while he destroys their 
enemies. The farmer cuts trees, ditches, fences, quarries, builds, 
ploughs, and plants ; and so on at each successive step in civili- 
zation, man does but pursue similar ends by superior methods, 
seeking ever to promote the welfare of himself, his family, his city 
and nation; ordering and planning, leaving nothing to chance, 
and not hesitating to prefer and advance his own by all means, 
even at the expense of néighbor or rival, until checked by the 
other’s ability to protect himself; his dealings with his fellow- 
men ever involving the keenest exercise of his faculties. 

Does all this concatenation exist, and is it right, and does it 
abruptly break off when the question comes to be of States, their 
rivalries and commerce? Shall those stupendous organisms run 
riot and grow or perish by chance, their several guides or rulers 
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disdaining to devise and plan for their mutual inter-action and for 
their respective advantage ? 

Not so do great States grow and flourish. There may be philos- 
ophers who conceive Cosmos to have sprung from Chaos without 
a Creator, and there may be others who believe that human 
society with all its congeries of functions has arisen spontaneously. 
No one, however, can deny that in either case the growth and com- 
pleteness of the several parts which make the now existing whole, 
come from the diligent seeking by each member of its own sole 
good, according to the laws of its own constitution; not merging 
all into a universal phalanstery, nor pretending to care equally 
for its neighbor with itself, but at the best respecting its neighbor’s 
rights ; no member letting alone, but each strenuously converting, 
rejecting, and assimilating. 

The whole “ laissez faire” doctrine is but the afterthought of 
crafty people, who having by prior development of force and skill 
acquired industrial and commercial supremacy, now desire to be 
let alone in their artificial advantages, and therefore instruct their 
rivals and victims mildly to acquiesce in the present order of things, 
to make no efforts and lay no plans for its change, or for their own 
improvement and emancipation. 

The “laissez faire’? philosophers are not apt to manifest much 
respect for antiquated wisdom, and yet even they might find a 
warning in the injunction of St. Paul: “ But if any provide not 
for his own, and specially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worth than an infidel.” 1 Tim. v. 8. 
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While thus attempting to show the right and the duty of every 
government to foster and protect its industries, I by no means 
imagine that any possible governmental care can atone for lack 
of diligence or of skill on the part of the workman, though an 
unusual degree of protection temporarily extended may afford the 
opportunity for acquiring skill. 

It is in the nature of things that fio tariff legislation can or 
ought to enable a slovenly, stupid or lazy workman or class of 
workmen to earn the wages which are the proper reward of intel- 
ligent assiduity; neither can legislation enable the American 
workman, living on the generous scale habitual in this country, 
and so protected as while earning wages commensurate with his 
expenses, still to hold his market against his hungry competitor 
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—I say no legislation can enable such a workman to reduce his 
hours of labor very greatly below those of his foreign competitor, 
and yet retain that liberal pay which yields him his advantages. 

The eight-hour law, for instance, which was enacted by the 
Fortieth Congress, is an absurd and mischievous piece of legisla- 
tion, attempting to force our employers to pay for work not done, 
and cutting away the ground from under our artisans by impos- 
ing (if it were carried out) a grievous burden upon American 
industries in their struggle with those of Europe. It is perfectly 
adapted to ruin the entire system of protecting home labor, since 
it seems to show how extreme and impracticable are the preten- 
sions to which any attempt to favor home labor may give rise, 
or at least how pliant legislators may be to the demands of 
those among the working classes who have more zeal than 
discretion. 

American artisans and laborers, though now perhaps generally 
comprehending how a tariff upon their respective products in- 
creases their wages and lightens their toil, appear not yet to 
understand that its efficacy has limits. 

A mill-dam twenty feet high may injure no one and give gratu- 
itous power sufficient to drive a factory or to grind the corn of a 
township. The dam might in some cases be safely carried up to 
forty feet and give double the power, though with more danger 
from accidents and smuggling muskrats. Raised to sixty feet it 
would probably drown out the farms above, be of doubtful advan- 
tage to the industry below, and would surely burst away in some 
time of storm, ruining all in its path. 

What, then, is the point at which a tariff ceases to be beneficial ? 
Manifestly no general rate can be applied, for many articles, such 
as most tropical products, and others not existing at home, should 
enter free, or as nearly so as the exigencies of the treasury will 
permit; while others should be subjected to various rates, mostly 
bearing some relation to the amount of labor they have under- 
gone, and modified by reference to collateral or dependent indus- 
tries, and to the convenience or security of collecting the impost ; 
the whole forming certainly a complex problem, yet one capable 
of a substantially right and expedient solution if undertaken by 
persons of sufficient intelligence and fairness of mind. 

But, again, what class of persons are likeliest to be wise and 
safe counsellors for the general good in framing the laws regulat- 
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ing foreign trade, and thus fixing the terms upon which native 
industries are to battle with foreign in the home market ? 

The merchant is apt to see nothing and to care for nothing but 
a flow of trade through his shop, indifferent, so his toll be secured, 
whether the current is of foreign or of domestic goods, or whether 
it brings wealth into the country or carries it out; the lawyer, 
though skilful in giving proper form to an act, is usually deficient 
in technical knowledge, and therefore liable to errors and to 
imposition. The farmer can hardly be expected to possess ade- 
quate knowledge of commercial affairs ; the foreign agent, though 
hitherto a most active and influential personage in constructing 
our tariff laws, represents influences utterly hostile to the country, 
and his presence is an impertinence ; the laborer or artisan seldom 
regards the ground from a high enough stand-point to take in 
much beyond his own peculiar field, and his views, though clear, 
lack perspective, and do not sufficiently perceive that his neces- 
sary coadjutors, capital and custom, must be invited and not 
forced. Really the best guides are the most enlightened of the 
home producers. Those captains of fifties and captains of thou- 
sands, who constantly face the foreign enemy and comprehend his 
strategy, who know thoroughly their own men, the soldiers of the 
great industrial army from whose ranks many of them are sprung, 
and who occupy a position intermediate between the foreign com- 
petitor, the domestic artisan, the collateral home industries and 
the consumers, know better than any others what is expedient 
and what is practicable. No intelligent tariff legislation is pos- 
sible without their aid, and though some selfishness is to be 
expected, yet when brought into contact with legislators or offi- 
cials of honest and friendly purpose and of keen scrutiny, they 
usually make frank and lucid statements of all that is desired. 

England, however, does not like her rivals to take counsel of 
their manufacturers. 

Russia, after the Crimean war, imposed upon sea-borne goods 
higher rates of duty than on those arriving by land, meaning thus 
to discriminate against her enemies England and France. As 
the years rolled by, the English chafed under this restraint, as 
well as under the general high tariff rates of Russia, and the 
English minister to Russia was charged to urge the appointment 
of a government commission to prepare a new tariff schedule. 
This scheme had almost reached completion, the commissioners 
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were already almost fixed upon—being Russian placemen and 
others either in the English interest or capable of being moved 
thereto—when the Russian manufacturers became aware of the 
plot, petitioned their government to be allowed at least repre- 
sentatives in that commission, and finally carried their point, a 
due proportion of the tariff commissioners being Russian manu- 
facturers. The London Times, in commenting upon these cir- 
cumstances, said: “What would be the consequences of thus 
associating the accused with their judges might readily have been 
foreseen,”’ a phrase of the most singular insolence. These conse- 
quences naturally were that Russia’s industrial interests continued 
well protected, that the discrimination was indeed mostly removed, 
since English goods had previously found entrance via Germany 
overland, that divers modifications were made upon unimportant 
points, or in the interest of Russian manufacturers, but that the 
broad principles and practices of protection to Russian industry 
remained unimpaired. 

Though a considerable preponderance of our people favor pro- 
tective tariff legislation, and send to both Houses of Congress 
large majorities committed to that policy, yet numbers of re- 
spectable persons, exclusive of the cliques of foreign agents and 
bankers, and of the masses innocently arrayed against protection 
by insiduous appeals to their narrowest selfishness, regard with 
suspicion and aversion the process of tariff-making as usually 
practised in Washington. 

My limits will not permit any thing like a thorough considera- 
tion of this prolific subject, but some of the reasons for this dis- 
approbation are apparent enough upon very slight reflection. 

When the tariff question is opened in Congress, no matter 
whether the proposed changes are great or small, every interest 
which is less prosperous than it would wish to be, and which 
possesses the means of reaching a Congressman’s ear, has the 
right to offer amendments to the act under consideration. Some, 
counting upon a suspicious and cheapening reception of their 
grievances, purposely exaggerate them. Some industries are so 
important and influential, that Congressmen hoping for reelection 
are tempted to listen to them to the exclusion of those which are 
smaller or less pertinacious, and more favorably than comports 
with a scrupulous regard for the common welfare. 

The agents of foreign industries strive to warp legislation for 
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the gain of their employers by appeals to local, political, or per- 
sonal jealousy, by persuading individual Congressmen that their 
superior intelligence should lift them above the fogs of American 
nationality into the perspicuous English atmosphere of free trade, 
by absolutely false or misleading statements upon apparently 
respectable authority, by every art of social beguiling, and finally 
in some cases it is to be feared, by the direct use of money. 

Of these two classes of disturbing influences the latter are by 
far the most dangerous; not only because their aims are inimical 
to the general prosperity, being simply the emolument of the 
foreign manufacturer and his New York agent through the ruin 
of American establishments, but also because of their unceasing 
activity, superior discipline, and abundant treasury. 

The American manufacturers seldom feel prosperous enough to 
afford much money for the legitimate expenses of competent 
agents or for instructing public opinion, and, even while groaning 
under a foreign yoke, many of them are too prone to reverse an old 
motto and to act upon the principle, “ Millions for tribute, not one 
cent for defence.” They are mostly prevented by the pressure of 
their own affairs from continuous personal attendance in Wash- 
ington, and when present their rightful influence is curtailed by 
the imputation that they are lobbyists seeking their own gain at 
the public cost. They do not take sufficient pains to accommodate 
their differences outside of Congress, and their mutual bickering 
in the many cases where the product of one industry is the raw 
material of another, excites distrust of both disputants. They 
feel so entitled to the best attention of Congressmen that by pur- 
suing them in season and out of season they sometimes weary and 
disgust those who should be their champions. 

These warring and confusing influences assail the unfortunate 
Congressmen at every step, while a tariff act tediously crawls 
through committees of preparation, through both Houses of Con- 
gress and committees of conference, and do not cease until the 
President’s signature is finally appended. 

Less favorable circumstances for a dispassionate and intelligent 
study of a most difficult and knotty question, involving endless 
details and the most widely extended consequences, can hardly be 
imagined. That our legislators should under such auspices usually 
perform their task so well as they do, should enact so few absurd- 
ities, and cling so fast in the main to sound policy and reason, 
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proves clearly that common sense and honesty strongly predom- 
inate among them. 

Besides the objections to the present system of law making here 
alluded to, is the important one, that it renders almost impossible 
the establishment of a new industry, unless of such a nature that 
its product falls within some classification already protected by a 
sufficient duty. 

Many industries new to this country should yet be introduced 
here, but how can it be expected that competent persons should 
come forward able and willing to devote the means and toil need- 
ful for that purpose? They know that it is not the practice to 
modify the tariff for single interests, but that one must wait until 
all the ponderous machinery of a general revision of the tariff can 
be set in motion, and committees, both Houses of Congress and 
President be brought to assent to many hundred separate propo- 
sitions ; the foreign monopolists, whose profitable trade with this 
country is to be interfered with, having in the meantime every 
opportunity to befog the question, and to starve out the unpro- 
tected American adventurer by lowering prices. 

Some prompter method should surely be devised for extending 
to new and deserving industries at least such measure of protec- 
tion as the general policy of the government at the time may 
dictate. 

Beyond all this again lies the absurdity of burdening Congress 
and obstructing legislation by crowding in upon it such a mass 
of undigested technical and commercial questions of which so very 
few members have any distinct knowledge. It is swamping our 
court of last resort with all the cases which ought to be mostly 
disposed of by something comparable to the Common Pleas and 
Quarter Sessions. 

To propound a remedy for this condition of things, setting forth 
in detail the machinery of a better system, would evidently lead 
me beyond the proper limits of this paper, yet some indication of 
a better plan may be briefly given. 

Let a permanent Commission of Customs be created, or a sep- 
arate Bureau erected in the Treasury Department, charged with 
constant oversight of the changing conditions of trade and indus- 
try, and especially with watchfulness for the introduction or 
naturalization of industries new to the country, whether such are 
actually undertaken here or are merely seen to be feasible and 
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desirable. A permanent Commission is preferable to a Bureau, 
as being more independent, and of wider scope, and therefore 
attractive to a higher order of capacity. 

Let the Commission be composed of at least three persons, of 
whom one should have practical experience and wide knowledge 
as a manufacturer, and another should have acquired thorough 
acquaintance with the actual machinery and practice of collecting 
customs, by intelligent service in a custom house; knowledge of 
tariff legislation and precedent in this and other countries is also 
essential. 

Let them be empowered to hear during recess of Congress all 
representations of parties desiring changes in the tariff, and to 
travel from place to place for the purpose of more thorough inves- 
tigation. Let them hear all cases of conflicting claims or interests 
in regard to customs rates, and have power to summon witnesses. 
How much may be effected by this means is partly shown by the 
results of the journeys and investigations of the Committee of 
Ways and Means during the summer and fall of 1869. 

Let no tariff legislation be introduced into Congress except from 
this Commission, which should make at the beginning of each 
session of Congress a report accompanied by a form of law, the 
latter embodying all changes they deem desirable, and the former 
giving as briefly as possible the reasons therefor, and a general 
view of the situation. 

Let them have power to make and enforce all the needful regu- 
lations for carrying into effect all laws relating to the imposition 
or collection of import duty. The larger powers possessed by the 
English Commissioners of Customs, which extend to the alteration 
of tariff rates, could scarcely be granted with safety to such a 
Commission here.* 

During the session of Congress let the Commission reside in 
Washington, and sit permanently within certain hours to take 





* Of course the tariff laws are now enforced by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, yet evasions are occasionally practised with success by urging 
plausible but erroneous constructions of those laws, or by taking advan- 
tage of technical doubts, whereby the Treasury is robbed of large amounts, 
and the American manufacturer deprived of the intended protection. It 
would seem reasonable that those who frame the laws could best detect 
and prevent this class of errors and wrongs. 
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cognizance of matters arising after the sending in of their report, 
and to attend at the call of any suitable committee of Congress, 
for the purpose of receiving suggestions, giving needful explana- 
tions, hearing and obviating objections, Kc. 

Such a Commission, consisting of sufficiently intelligent and 
honest persons, resolved upon promoting by the means confided 
to them the welfare of their own country—exercising their powers 
with sympathy for the producers as well as the consumers, not 
favoring any selfish rapacity, or any slovenly manufacturer, nor 
endeavoring to preserve any establishment which by the march 
of industrial science has become antiquated, and holding them- 
selves well in check by a strong sentiment of conservatism, 
refusing any change except for very sufficient reason—would 
command the confidence and cordial codperation of nearly all the 
American interests which would be affected by its action. It 
would relieve Congress of great masses of the most annoying 
legislation very much as the Court of Claims has operated in 
another field, would lighten the duties of the Treasury Depart- 
ment somewhat as has been done by creating the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, and would give a most desirable stability to 
our tariff system. 

It may be said that much of this was contemplated in the cre- 
ation of the Revenue Commission, at first consisting of Messrs. 
Colwell, Wells and Hayes, and afterwards continued by Mr. 
Wells alone; but that Commission had a range of duties wider 
in some respects than seems to me expedient for the purpose now 
under consideration, and had insufficient powers and authority. 
The reduction of its numbers from three to one seems to me to 
have deprived it, perhaps inevitably, of the confidence which is 
naturally felt in the concurrent decision of several persons, and 
thereby to have curtailed its usefulness. 

The establishment of that Commission was, in my opinion, a 
step in the right direction, and the experience gained through its 
good work and its mistakes, should greatly facilitate the estab- 
lishment of that better system of preparation for tariff legislation 
which seems to me so urgently needed, and which should remove 
this vexed question forever from the arena of mere political strife. 

JosEPH WHARTON. 
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THE REVISION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


THE intelligence that the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury has undertaken, through a large committee, the work 
of revising the Authorized English Version of the Bible, is a 
piece of literary news that concerns nearly all the millions that 
speak the English language. The sense of a necessity for such 
revision has been growing in the mind of this great public, and 
has evinced its existence in various ways. Partial or entire 
revisions, or new translations, by individuals and sects, have been 
pouring in upon us for years past, none of them without its own 
value perhaps, but none of them fitted for general adoption, or at 
all likely to secure the assent of more than a small minority. The 
present undertaking is of a very different character. The largest 
and most respectable Church of Protestant Christendom, the 
body to whose scholarship we owe the present version, has un- 
dertaken the work, and has associated with itself the most 
scholarly representatives of the larger bodies of Protestants that 
lay claim to critical learning. One Unitarian even represents the 
body whom the Church of England in the Athanasian Creed hands 
over to everlasting perdition, and only the refusal of Father J. 
H. Newman obliged the Committee of Convocation to forego the 
pleasure of having the Church of Rome also represented. 

General English readers, especially those who possess the 
Tauchnitz edition of the New Testament, edited by Tischendorf, 
can realize the need .of a revision of the distinctively Christian 
Scriptures, in order to bring our present version to the level of some 
of the best established results of scientific criticism. As to the Old 
Testament, the popular apprehension is much less clear, and we 
are even told by writers who possess the people’s ear, that there 
is no need whatever of revision, there being “no new Hebrew 
scholarship ” since our present version was made. 

It is not so easy to present in an effective popular shape the 
reasons for a revision of the English translation of the Old Tes- 
tament, as it is to show why the New Testament should be 
revised. The range of Greek scholarship is so much larger, that 
technical statements are more generally intelligible ; even General 
Butler can try his hand at a new rendering of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and every college graduate has his opinion, or can comprehend 
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those presented by men who have made the subject their study. 
New translations of the whole or part abound in our later litera- 
ture, and every controversialist will have his new rendering of 
the original Greek, when the present translation does not suit 
his argument. Great and palpable discoveries of old MSS. have 
taken place within a few years past, especially through the labors 
of Constantine Tischendorf, so that it is easy to see that we are 
in a better position to get at the exact words of Apostles and 
Evangelists than were the scholars of the times of King James. 
Of the Old Testament nothing of this can be said. Fluent 
Hebrew scholars are rare even in the ranks of the clergy; 
thorough Hebraists are rarer still. Nor are our divines so much 
to be blamed in this; for the defect is largely owing to a vicious 
system of instruction. Hebrew makes large calls on the student’s 
powers of recollection, and those only; yet its study is generally 
prosecuted at a period when the memory has grown weaker and 
the judgment has become more developed. The present order of 
philologic study is Latin, Greek, Hebrew, whereas it should be 
exactly the reverse. Hence the complaint that Hebrew is hard to 
acquire and harder—nay, without unwearied use, impossible—to 
hold. Then, too, the public imagination has not been fired by 
any marvellous discoveries of MSS. The oldest that we have 
are probably not older than the eleventh century of the Christian 
era, and these present very few striking variations from each 
other. Kennicott, in the last century, spent a vast amount of 
pains in the collation of nearly all that were known to exist in 
Europe, but the result of his work was mainly negative. He 
showed these did not furnish a basis for any essential modification 
of the accepted text. His successors in the same field of investi- 
gation have arrived at the same result. The MSS. found in great 
numbers among the Karaite (or anti-Rabbinical) Jews of Southern 
Russia, or the few which have turned up in China, may possibly 
present more important various readings, but this is hardly to be 
counted on. At the period when the Masorites of Tiberias added 
the vowel points to the old consonantal text, they seem to have 
made a very careful recension of the text itself. The standard 
which they thus fixed has been copied by the scribes with punc- 
tilious exactness ever since, only unimportant variations having 
slipped in during the hundred-fold transcriptions which have 
taken place. These Masorites (be it remembered) were nearly as 
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far removed from the time of Malachi as Tischendorf from the 
last years of the Apostle John. 

The proposed revision is not based on any contempt for the 
scholarship or the faithfulness of King James’ translators, or 
their predecessors. The great versions of antiquity—the Greek 
Septuagint, the Latin Vulgate and the Syriac Reschito—have 
decidedly risen in the esteem of scholars, through the close study 
of the original versions. This is especially true of the Vulgate, 
which was once most unworthily depreciated by a class of Protes- 
tant controversialists and critics, for controversial, and not for 
critical reasons. The English version itself, as a work of scholar- 
ship, takes rank below no cotemporary translation, while as a 
work of literary power and skill its only rival in that period is 
the German version of Luther. Even those whom we might ex- 
pect to speak as hostile critics have been eloquent in their expres- 
sions of admiration ; e.g. Father J. H. Newman, in his ‘* Grammar 
of Assent.’’ 

It is not then because of the improper or incompetent use of 
the materials which the old translators had at their command, but 
on account of the growth of new materials, of judgment and 
interpretation since their time that the new revision is called for. 
A full exposition of all of these would be a history of the last 
two hundred and fifty years of the progress of Shemitic schoiar- 
ship, and would furnish material to fill volumes rather than a 
single article of a few pages. But ordinary pens could not write 
it, nor would ordinary readers have either the patience or the 
technical knowledge necessary to appreciate it. A few striking 
points of this great history of progress is all that we can hope 
to present here, and these must be of the most general kind. We 
shall not discuss the comparative merits of the Buxtorfs and 
Gesenius, nor set lexicons and commentaries over against each 
other in literary competition, but trace out with a free hand the 
great outline of progress. 

I. About half a century after our present version was made, 
Hebrew scholarship was emancipated from the yoke of Masoretic 
tradition. This statement requires some explanation. The prin- 
cipal languages of the Shemitic family—the Arabic, Ethiopian, 
Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac—were originally written without 
vowels. Their phonographic system did not attempt, as ours 
does, to represent accurately the whole sound and force of the 
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word, but only to give such distinguishing marks as would enable 
the reader to identify it, and supply from memory what was not 
written. Very naturally the consonants were taken for this pur- 
pose, and the vowels ignored as easily supplied from memory. 
The labor of reducing words to writing was thus greatly dimin- 
ished, and this was a very important consideration with people 
when writing materials were none of the commonest. 

When the Mohammedan conquest of the East brought the Arabs 
into contact with Greek learning and civilization, they soon saw 
the superiority of the European phonography to their own, and 
partly adopted it. The Koran, which was written in the Old 
Phonography, was now completed by the addition of vowels. 
These weré not new letters inserted in the word at the proper 
place, but slight marks or points marked above or under the con- 
sonant which they preceded or followed. This example was soon 
followed by the Christians, who used the Reschito or Syriac ver- 
sion, and by the Jews, whose Rabbis added a similar series of 
points to the common manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible, after 
first fixing a standard text by the comparison of such MSS. as 
they had at hand. 

When the revival of learning led men to the study of the He- 
brew Classics, the points were accepted as a part of the inspired 
text of the Old Testament, and this view prevailed until about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when Capellus, Walton 
and others, among Catholic and Protestant scholars, assailed the 
authority of the points. The more conservative and less critical 
Protestant scholars (Owen, Heidigger, Turretin, &c.) assailed the 
new opinion as a heresy which would overturn all certainty as to 
the meaning of the Old Testament, turning that part of the Rule 
of Faith into a Lesbian rule of lead; which would bend and vary 
according to the fancy of every new expositor. Perhaps some of 
the new critics hoped for some such result; but, if so, then both 
they and their orthodox opponents were disappointed. The re- 
jection of the Masoretic pointing or vowel system as an absolute 
authority and as forming part of the inspired text, has not led to 
its general rejection as, in the main, correct. Some such addition 
to the Hebrew text must be made before it can in any way be 
pronounced, and there is every likelihood that the traditional 
Masoretic system is a fair transcript of that actually used in the 
classic period of Hebrew literature. Perhaps the Masorites, 
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through following the analogy of the Arabic grammarians, have 
made it more elaborate and complex than suits the simple genius 
of the Hebrew tongue; perhaps in some places ambiguous pas- 
sages have been pointed in a way which distorts the true mean- 
ing; but the most liberal scholars still accept the work of the old 
Rabbis as substantially accurate. Suppose that the works of 
Chaucer had been transmitted to our times in such a form that 
only the consonants of his words were given us, and that a com- 
mittee of English scholars, unaided by literature of equal an- 
tiquity, were to undertake the phonographic completion of the 
text ; the result would not be perfectly accurate, yet it would 
approximate very closely to accuracy. In some words they would 
probably insert vowels which belonged to their own times rather 
than to Chaucer’s age; in others still, words that were ambiguous 
before their attempt, might be distorted from their true force. 
So with the Hebrew. There are places where a change in the 
mere pointing would make such a change in the sense as would 
bring the passage into closer harmony with the rest of the Scrip- 
tures, with old versions made before the times of the Masorites, 
or with what general analogy would have led us to expect the 
author to say. Our old translators would have shrunk from 
such a change as almost blasphemous; our new translators will 
not hesitate to make the change if demanded by considerations of 
sufficient weight. 

II. About the same time the comparative study of the Shemitic 
languages and old versions began to cast new light on the original 
text. The London Polyglot (edited by Bryan, Walton and others, 
and patronized by Oliver Cromwell) collected the ancient versions 
and placed them side by side with the original and each other. 
The Buxtorfs and Castellanus investigated the relations of He- 
brew words and roots to those of the Syriac and Arabic languages 
in their lexicons. They thus systematized a branch of study 
which had long been pursued in a sporadic way, and which is now 
pursued on more scientific principles and with still more fruitful 
results. The advancement of comparative philology into a sci- 
ence, by Adelung and Grimm, enables us now to.see exactly where 
the Hebrew stands—between the copious and more ancient Arabic 
and the still less copious Syriac. It warns us against misleading 
and false etymologies based upon the accidental resemblance of 
Shemitic words to those of the Indo-Germanic stock; where all 
was guess and haphazard, it gives scientific rigor and certainty. 
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The ancient theory that Adam spoke Hebrew and that this 
was the mother-tongue of our race, disappears before modern 
study, while the Hebrew Scriptures still hold their place of honor 
as the central manual of the race’s genealogy and the world’s 
chronology, evoking by their truly catholic record that truly 
“ world-historic consciousness” (as the Germans call it) in which 
we still realize our unity as the sons of Adam. We now see that 
the language holds a middle place between her older sister of 
Arabia and her younger sister of Syria. Between these her vocab- 
ulary vibrates, now with the southern Job approximating to the 
speech of the far South, now with Deborah (of the tribe of Dan) 
using something nearer to the Aramaic speech of the Syrian Da- 
mascus. The latter element increases and the former diminishes 
on the decline of the national literature, but place as well as time 
is an element in the problem. 

III. In the next century the form and genius of Hebrew poetry 
was first discovered by Bishop Lowth. For many centuries this 
open secret had lain unread before the very eyes of scholars as 
they translated or commented, although its discovery would have 
solved a thousand minor difficulties and banished a host of am- 
biguities. Lowth saw that the form of Hebrew poetry was a 
strictly peculiar one, a rhythmic parallelism. Sometimes the 
parallelism consists of the mere repetition of the same idea in two 
different sets of words of about the same number of syllables ; 
sometimes the parallel statements cover different but related parts 
of the same whole statement ; sometimes there is a partial, some- 
times an entire contrast between the statements; sometimes four 
and six lines are thus yoked together to make the complete verse. 
Always one thing is set over against another, whether by way of 
contrast or, as is more common, by way of iteration. 

The view was at once and widely accepted by Biblical scholars. 
Michaelis translated Lowth’s Lectures into Classic Latin for the 
benefit of Continental scholars; Herder followed up the investi- 
gation in his “Spirit of Hebrew Poetry ;’’ both works are now 
classics. Bishop Jebb first noticed that the same principle ap- 
plied in a minor degree and with some modifications to the con- 
struction of the prose of both the Old and the New Testament, 
and Professor Forbes has investigated Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans in the light of this fact, casting a new and abundant light 
on many difficult passages. 
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A little thought will show how much help the knowledge of 
this single fact must give to new translations of the Old Testa- 
ment. In many places the text must have seemed wordy and 
repetitious to the scholars before Lowth, and a translator who 
wished to do his author justice would rather try to diminish this 
appearance by infusing a really inappropriate variety of meaning 
to the iterative members of the parallelism. He would prefer, 
when a word was ambiguous, the meaning farthest removed from 
that of the corresponding word in the other line, although the 
writer probably desired to connect them as closely as possible. 
In other places the knowledge that a parallel was intended would 
have kept the translators from plausible but incorrect interpreta- 
tions of one verse, where they have hit on the exact meaning of 
the other. Thus in the Nineteenth Psalm they translate— 

* There is no speech nor language when their voice is not heard,” 
destroying by the inserted “ when,” the parallelism : 


There is no speech nor language, 
Their voice is not heard. 


A little reflection will show that this form of poetic versification 
is least subject to mistakes and ambiguities in the hands of a 
competent translator; the difficulties in one verse are continually 
explained by the parallel verse. Yet our present version of the 
Hebrew Prophets is pronounced by competent critics to either 
misrepresent or obscure the meaning of half their writings. Any 
one who will take the trouble to read Ezekiel in the revised ver- 
sion of Sharpe, or Isaiah in that of Alexander, or the minor 
Prophets as translated by Henderson, and will then compare their 
rendering with those of the Authorized Version, will realize the 
truth of this statement. 

[V. The growth of the higher criticism in later years, puts us 
in a much better position for comprehending and translating from 
any ancient or foreign literature. Take two particulars out of 
many. (1) Modern critics appreciate better the distinctive spirit 
of each time and land, which differentiates its productions from 
those of other lands and times. No doubt this was done uncon- 
sciously by critics and students of the old school; old Thomas 
Fuller describes a good Church antiquary as one who could fix 
the age and century of an anonymous composition by the flavor 
of its contents. Buta real gain has been made in bringing this 
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process into the sphere of consciousness, so that it is now a work 
of intelligence and not of mere instinct. The most conservative 
critics now admit that the Scriptures took the shape and form 
suited to their own age, while their spirit and inner content is 
independent of any age, being indeed what Jean Paul calls “ the 
Spirit of Eternity, which oversees and judges every spirit of 
time.” The critics of the school founded by Lessing, Herder and 
Winckelmann apprehend every piece of literature as a part of 
the great whole of human history, reflecting the modes of thought 
and expression which were proved entirely current at the time of 
its composition. It may be morally and spiritually far above the 
age, but it also interprets and explains the age to us. It is not 
dissevered from the great historical current of the race’s life; 
however great the treasure, earthen vessels must contain it. An 
inspired Isaiah or John is not an Englishman or American of the 
seventeenth century; his modes of thought and speech are very 
different, while not necessarily inferior or superior. The trans- 
lator who works with this knowledge may make wise use of it in 
learning to distrust himself and his own hasty conclusions, in 
acquiring patience and sympathy, which are the ground of true 
scholarship. 

(2) The same school have learnt to regard every great literary 
work as an organic whole itself, as well as a part and member of 
the organic whole of human history. The difference which this 
must make in its interpretation has been well illustrated by the 
old and new expositors of Shakespeare. In the old writers “you 
will now and then meet with ingenious remarks on particular pas- 
sages, and even on particular characters, or rather on particular 
features in them. But these remarks are mostly as incomplete 
and unsatisfactory as the description of a hand or foot would be, 
unless viewed in reference to the whole body.” But the new 
critics, following Schlegel, would look upon each play as an 
organic whole in itself, bound up in a distinct, living unity, and 
in all its parts gathered around acommon centre. This principle 
seems much less applicable to the Books of the Hebrew Scriptures 
than is really the case; Isaiah and Ezekiel and the rest of that 
goodly fellowship, if they do not write throughout with dramatic 
unity, have each as true and real a unity in all their utterances as 
we can see in Hamlet and Lear. The perception of this fact must 
be as great a help to the translator as it is to the commentator— 
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must prove a guide in many a dark place. Especially will it 
enable him to do justice to those delicate differences of meaning 
and expression which distinguish writers who lived in the same 
age, but were not aiming at the enforcement of exactly the same 
lessons. 

Such, in brief outline, are some of the advantages which the 
revisers of our English Bible will possess, but which were not 
possessed by its translators. We have not aimed at the presen- 
tation of the reasons which would have especial weight with 
Hebrew scholars, for their unsuitableness to these pages is not 
greater than the needlessness of their repetition. None are more 
decidedly in favor of an immediate and thorough revision, than 
those who have long cenversed with Prophets and Psalmists in 
their native tongue, and have been familiar with literary beauties, 
and lessons of wisdom long hid from ordinary Bible readers. 
They do not share the fear that revision will give new impetus 
to infidelity, by shaking the popular faith in all translations and 
in the Bible itself. They are sure that the Bible will become 
dearer to all when presented in its native simplicity and purity, 
divested of the mistakes and misapprehensions which have 
partially beclouded its meaning. They believe that these have 
in some degree been the reason why many fail to accept the Book 
as the guide of their lives. In this view, and looking forward to 
the speedy and scholarly revision now promised, they can exclaim 
with Paul— 

“If our Gospel be hid, it is hid by the things that are perishing, 
by the which the God of this world hath blinded the minds of 
them that believe not.” * 

If we have seemed to speak as if a new translation were rather 


to be desired than a revision of our present one, such is not our 
meaning. The alterations in the Old Testament must be many, 
if they are to meet the actual needs of the case; but they must 
also be made with such literary skill as not to destroy the beauty, 
simplicity and eloquence of the greatest of English classics—the 
English Bible. 


Rost. Exvtis THompson. 





*2 Cor. iv. 8, 4. Ei de uze tore xexcaureavev 70 etypertey airy, ev Toss errernuseevces 
tort xcuxruereevev’ ev cis ¢ Seee—K. T. A. Mistranslated in our version. 








